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or runners; second, trotters ; 


which will weigh a tun, and the little mites of 
ponies that scamper over the bills of Shetland. 
The heavy horse will always be found in plain 
countries, and good and fertile districts. Horses 
may be divided into three classes—first, gallopers 
third, walkers. 
The lordly Arab steed of the desert is the type of 
the former class, as also is the so-called thorough- 


For the Maine Farmer. 2 
THE FOOD OF ROBINS. 

While your readers are looking over the pres- 
ent number of your paper the robins will be flock- 
ing into the State from their winter quarters in 
the South. Hardly will they have got settled, 
before there will be commenced the wholesale and 
indiscriminate slaughter of the innocent and use- 





LETTERS FROM THE PROVINCES.—No. 20. 


Mr Epitor :—In my last I remarked that the 
‘manner of conducting elections, &c.,’’ in Nova 
Scotia, differs from that of Maine, and also from 
the sister Province of New Brunswick. I showed 
ir what that difference consists up to the time of 
voting, and here is where the Provinces differ 
from each other. In New Brunswick the vote is 


he may see some good effects from the application 
in the course of half a century, by the grating of 
his harrow over it, and the action of the atmos- 
phere upon it. But the farmers of Bethel prefer 
to pay a little more, and have the article ina 
pulverized state, when its nature is changed, and 
it will absorb ammonia, and firing it, in the form 
of sulphate of ammonia, when the sulpburic acid 


bred racer; the trim-built Morgan of the second ; 
and the heavy Conestoga and Clydesdale of the 
third. The horse is not a native of America, but 








fal birds by most every mistaken gunner and gar- 
dener in the State. It is true that the robin does 
plunder, to some extent our clerry-trees, currant 


assists in decomposing the humus, and insoluble 
matters of loamy soils. They find it much more 


by ballot, the same as in Maine, but this does not 
secure an intelligent vote any more than the 
**viva-voce”’ vote of Nova Scotia. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION AT NEW 
HAVEN. 

Theodore S. Gold, Esq., of Connecticut, lec- 
tured on the sixteenth day on Root Crops. He 
went fully into the importance of root culture, 
and gave much valuable information respectin 
the several modes of culture. 


as a preparer for other crops much greater tha 
this sum. 


and England would become bankrupt.”’ 


Details were given of the culture of roots where 


great crops were raised. 


The rutabaga is a gross feeder, and requires an 


abundance of manure either in a raw state o 
fermented. This may be applied broadcast o 
under the drills. 
considered essentials to turnip culture in Eng 
land. 
quite indecisive as to their value here. 


is required for the largest produce. 


The deet in the form of the sugar beet in France 


and Germany, and the mangold wortzel in Grea 


Britain, is taking a position of more importance 
It requires much 
the same culture as the rutabaga, while the great- 


than even those of the turnip. 


er yield of the mangold, its freedom from disease 
and the attacks of insects, and its superior keep 


ing qualities, render it a general favorite, while 
its fitness for enduring heat and drouth especially 
adapt it to our wants. The quantity of seed 
varies from two to four pounds, according to the 
The drill sows it very un- 
equally, from the rough surface and varying size 
It is better sown by dib- 
bling with some instruments, at regular distances 
Sow in June about 


manner of sowing. 
of the seed capsules. 


of twelve inches in the drill. 
the time of planting corn, and harvest before se 
vere frost. 
crop grows again. 
in England till after Christmas. 
for sheep, cattle, and swine. 
to potatoes or carrots. 
very large size for this root. 


It is excellen 
The latter prefer i 


d’ Agriculture Protique, reports as having raised 


bushel. 
He also states that Mons. Koecklin, in Alsatia 


raised at the rate of 156 tons per acre, or 6,245 
The roots averaged 374 lbs. each, and 
as this allows five square feet for each plant, it is 
quite within the limits of possibility. The carrot 
is the most esteemed of all the roots for its feeding 
When analysed it gives but little more 


bushels. 


qualities. 
solid matter than the other roots, 85 per cent 


being water; but its influence in the stomach up- 


on the other articles of food is most favorable 


conducing to their most perfect digestion and as- 


similation. ‘This result, long known to practica 


men, is explained by chemists as resulting from 
the presence of a substance called pectine, which 


operates to coagulate or gelatine vegetable solu 
tions and favors this digestion. 
ially benefited by the use of carrots. 


ble, the culture of roots holds an importan 
place. 


Mr. L. F. Allen opened the course of the sev- 


enteenth day with a lecture upon Mutton. H 


commenced with an allusion to the universal use 
of mutton in England, and its superior quality. 
It was of a peculiarly strengthening nature, and 
for this reason chosen as a diet for prize-fighters, 
acrobats, and like gentry. The Merino sheep he 
deemed essentially a wool-making animal, its 
meat being coarse, dry, and ill-flavored. This 
peculiarity is due to the fact that the substance 


of the animal goes toward making its fine fleece 
* . * * * + * 


In this country we have had introduced two 
breeds of sheep which are, par excellence, the 


great mutton makers above all others. 


Leicester, Cotswolds, Lincolns, Romney-Marsh 


and Teeswaters, these being severally their local 
names in England, but all blending, after crosses 
and re-crosses, into one great division of ‘‘long- 
wools,’’ as contradistinguished from the ‘‘middle- 
Mr. Allen illustrated the 


wooled’’ Southdown. 
physical development of the Merino, Southdowns 


und Leicesters, by plaster models brought for the 
purpose. A mutton sheep is at its highest state 
of development when, after removing its head and 
legs, the remaining carcass will make a solid 
block of meat, called in geometry a parallelipipe- 
The Merino has not cnough breadth of 
hind quarter, nor spring of rib, and his belly is 
The Southdown, on 
the other hand, is possessed of all good points, 
thrives even under some neglect, and is so hardy 
The long- 
wooled Leicester or Cotswold is equally well built, 
but must be comfortably housed in winter to do 


don. 


disproportionately large. 


as to withstand cold and storms. 


well. The Southdown matures at two years o 


age, while our common rants would double the 
time to make an equal weight, and would cost 


a thir, aore to make it. Mr. Allen says that i 


he had a rocky New England farm he would breed 
nothing but Southdowns, and that thus he would 
make twice as much money as from cattle breed- 
ing. The Southdown is so tractable and gentle 
a not to require high fences about the pastures, 


The dog question was argued with much feeling 


by the lecturer, and his earnest advice to shoot 
every strange cur found on a sheep farm, elicited 


much applause. 


Mr. Sanford Howard, of the Boston Cultivator, 
Rave a lectare on Horses, at 3 o’clock. He re- 
ferred to the great diversity of appearance _be- 
‘ween the heavy Flemish or English dray-horse, 


has been introduced at various points from vari- 
ous sources. The wild horses of Mexico and 
some South American countries have sprung from 
the animals brought on by the Spaniards. The 
German settlers of Pennsylvania introduced the 


He estimated the 
value of the turnip crop alone in England to be 
$100,000,000 and considered its subsequent value 


He observed that it was a remark of 
Daniel Webster, that ‘‘Take away turnip culture, 


Bones and superphosphates are 


My experiments with them have proved 
Early 
thinning to a distance of twelve inches in the row 


It keeps admirably, even till the new 
It is not considered fit for use 


Twenty pounds is not a 
The amount per 
acre of 1,200 or 1,500 bushels is here considered 
a very good crop, while in France and Germany 
reports are given of crops almost exceeding belief. 
Mons. Dentryarte de Gagpaine, in the Journal of 
’ 
on one-fourth of an acre 127 tons of 2,000 pounds 
each, or 5,080 bushels of beets, at 50 pounds per 


Horses are espec- 
In that true 
‘thigh farming’’ which is most eminently profita- 


They are 
the South Down, and the long-wooled family of 


—the ancestors of the Canadian horse of to-day. 


horse stock from the Old World. 

For long distances, with a heavy weight on the 

back, at a galloping pace, the true Arab is the 
best model. For short distances, at headlong 
speed, and with light weights to carry, the Eng- 
lish racer, or ‘*thorough-bred,”’ is required. Of 
trotters, for quick driving in light vehicles, the 
roadster best meets the requirements; the best 
American horses of this description being proba- 
bly superior to any in the world—certainly supe- 
rior to the English. For city coach-horses, less 
speed and hardiness being needed, an animal of 
more size is called for; a purpose for which the 
Cleveland Bay, or a mixture of the race-horse 
with some large-sized stock answers well. For 
omnibusses and horse railroad cars, a more mus- 
’| cular horse, able to endure hardship, is preferable; 
~jand the French ‘*Percheron”’ is well adapted to 
this work. Of horses, the uses of which only re- 
quire a walk, and when heavy burdens are to be 
drawn, a conformation more adapted to strength 
and less of speed is necessary. For heavy 
draughts some of the English and Scottish breeds 
are best. For farming work, where horses are 
wholly used, and for drays, carts, &c., of cities, 
the Suffolk and Clydesdale breeds would be pref- 
erable to the horses now generally used for these 
purposes in this country. 
In general, and especially for racers, roadsters 
and draught-horses, it is better to keep the varie- 
ties distinct, breeding each in reference to a 
standard or ideal. If experiments in crossing 
different breeds are made, they should be con- 
ducted with caution, and in such a manner as not 
to hazard a loss of the valuable properties already 
possessed by an established breed. 
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PAINTS FOR FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Every one knows that a good coat of paint on 
any thing exposed to the weather is a good pre- 
servative. Some of us know, however, that every 
coat of paint. put on to agricultural implements, 
notwithstanding it may have a good outside look, 
is not a thoroughly mixed and well proportioned 
coating, and hence we are often subjected to more 
expense than we ought to be to replenish the coat- 
ing. Among the cheap, but more durable paints 
we think the following will be serviceable to the 
farmer. 

Oil and Sulphur.—Take linseed oil, heat it 
hot, and put in brimstone or sulphar, and stir it 
until it is incorporated thoroughly with the oil. 
}| This for coarse covering for rough implements, 
like sleds, harrows, and cart-wheels, makes a 
very good paint indeed. It should be applied 
warm. 

The following has been highly recommended, 
and we should judge from the nature of the mate- 
rials used that it is an excellent preparation. 
t| We obtained the receipt from Dingler’s Poly- 
technic Journal. The wax (beeswax) is the most 
expensive part of it. Oil alone with paint is a 
long time in drying, hence painters mix with it 
some material which, while it will render the 
paint thin and enable you to spread it more even- 
ly upon the surface, will also evaporate soon and 
hasten the drying process. Oil of turpentine is 
most used for this purpose. This is apt to leave 
the paint either soft or dusty, and the paint in 
time washes or wears off. The paint we are about 
to recommend for trial is a preparation got up by 
Mr. Allugs. He says it willdry as fastas white- 
wash, and at the same time leaves a durable and 
elastic coat. For its preparation he takes paint 
ground in oil as usual, and to thin it for use adds 
to it a solution of wax and rosin in spirits of tur- 


.| paint and good linseed oil that has abundant 
time to dry. 

The following is the mode laid down for its 
preparation: 

Take 10 parts of pure yéllow wax, and dissolve 
in 10 parts of linseed oil. Tuke 5 parte of rosin 
,| and dissolve in 8 parts of spirits of turpentine at 
a slow heat, (in separate vessels) until quite 
liquid, when they are taken from the fire and 
mixed, with constant stirring, until they thicken. 
In this condition the mixture serves for outdoor 
and stone work. If you wish to use it with 
ground paints, thin with spirits of turpentine as 
required. 

We have found it a good plan in this country 
to paint up all winter implepents, such as sleighs 
and pungs and sleds, early in spring after the 
snow is gone, and they are about being consigned 
to the shed or store-house for the summer. The 
paint has a chance to get thoroughly dry during 
f| their time of lying still. The same course is rec- 
ommended to be pursued with summer implements 
in early winter just as they are being laid up in 
f| winter quarters, such as wagons, carts, plows, 
harrows, &c. &c. 








ARTICLES UPON INSECTS. 


We commence this week a series of articles up- 
on the insects which are injurious to gardeners 
and farmers in this State. They are contributed 
by s gentleman whose investigations have fitted 
him to interest and instruct our readers upon the 
| subject. The articles will describe the habits and 
characteristics of these insects as they make their 
appearance, thus giving timely warning and 
drawing attention at. once to the pest and the 
remedy. 





g heavy draught-horse of their fatherland. The 
French settlers of Canada brought another breed 


The modern Norman, or Percheron horse, has 
n| been introduced into New Jersey. The English 
and Scotch of Canada West have brought over 
their Clydesdales and other draught horses. The 
race-horse has found a home in many parts of our 
country ; and so all sections have derived their 


pentine. It will not probably equal a coating of 


Y 





Bates’ Rock and Stump Lifter. 











BATES’ ROCK AND STUMP LIFTER. 


Some time last fall we gave a brief account of 
anew and very simple, but powerful, machine 
for lifting stumps, rocks, &c., invented by Caleb 
Bates, Esq. of Kingston, Mass., and we then 
promised to give our readers an engraving illus- 
trating the cperation of the machine, as soon as 
it was perfected, and an engraving could be exe- 
cuted. 

We now, through the politeness of our friend 
Bates redeem the promise then made, and here 
present a view of the machine in question in ac- 
tive operation. The reference letters are rather 
small, but we think there will be little trouble in 
understanding the principles of its construction 
and operation. Mr. Bates has applied for a 
patent to secure his rights to his invention. 

The machine, it will be seen by reference to the 
figure, consists of a working head A, supported 
on knife-edge trunions B B, (like the bearings of 
a scale beam,) resting in the eyes of the hangers 
E E; a double rack-bar D D, passes through the 
centre of the working head with a hook at its 
lower end. The levers FF, slip with square 
sockets in the working head, to be thrown down 
when not in motion. Within the head, is a pair 
of pawls in the form of square inches, crossing 
each other outside the rack-bar. All that can be 
seen in the engraving are the journals of one and 
the lower end of the other in part. Thereare al- 
so guides to the rack-bar, that cannot be shown 
without sectional views. The whole is suspended 
from a tripod of poles or joist 14 feet long. Two 
pieces of spruce joist 4 by 4, with a strip of board 
nailed to them (a place for the idle gentleman to 
lean, as seen in the center), one stick 4 by 5, hav- 
ing iron braces hooked into it from the others, as 
shown above the machine; a pin in each leg to 
carry it by, and a strongly cleated piece of plank 
to throw under the feet, and it is ready for use. 
When the hook is fast to the object to be lifted, 
the operators work the levers up and down, and 
the pawls, engaging alternately with the racks on 
opposite sides of the bar, keep it in continuous 
upward motion. As the head rocks, the relative 
position of the working parts change, producing 
@ progressive power. For, as the operating pawl 
approaches its culminating point, its journals ap- 
proach a plane which intersects the points of con- 
tact with the rack and bearing edge of the trun- 
nions. The lifting power increases from the com- 
mencement, to the termination of each vibration, 
thus favoring the men; inasmuch as the levers ap- 
proach the culminating point where their strength 
cannot be used to so much advantage. 

To reverse the action of the machine a tongue 
of steel, (G) is tipped up, then with the same vi- 
brations of the levers the weight will descend 
gently, until the hook is loose; then, grasping the 
rack with one hand, with the other spread the 
pawls, and the bar drops to any point, or entirely 
out if desired. The two men stand 16 feet apart 
and exert the force of 200 men on the rock, 
stump, or other weight to be lifted. There is not 
a pound of power lost, for there is no friction, 
and it can be plainly seen that it is a balance ma- 
chine, the men having no levers to lift. Three 
men can carry it about with ease when the levers 
are slipped out. The machine can be thrown 
apart in a moment and as quickly put together, 
there being no bolts about it. 





SUNDAY HORSE-SHEDS, 


There is a very humane custom prevalent in 
many country towns, of building a range of 
sheds near the church into which are driven the 
horses of those who live at some distance from the 
place and attend meeting there. But however 
humane the custom may be, it is very seldom car- 
ried out in all of its details so completely as it 
should be in two particulars at least. First the 
protection of the horses is not complete so long 
as no provision is made for shutting the "se 
in so as to shield them from the winds, let them 
blow from which way they may. 

We have been told that the members of the 
Congregational society in Winthrop are about to 
repair the suit of sheds that have so long adorned 
their church. We hope they will, and we would 
respectfully recommend the following to their 
consideration: 

The Congregationalist, looking after the com- 
fort of horses on Sundays, says: 

‘*We hope ere long to hear something upon 
horse shed architecture. It is plain that the un- 
sightly, rope-walky structures of our fathers, in- 
volving a needless waste of space, shutting off the 
wind when it blows from one quarter, and hold- 
ing it when it comes from another, may be im- 
proved. We recently saw, at the church of the 
Rev. Dr. Sabin, of Templeton, an arrangement 
which greatly pleased us. It was a plain build- 
ing, made up of two rows of sheds facing each 
other, their roofs meeting, and the ends made 
tight. Access was had by a door, so that the 
building could be closed in cold weather. The 
expense of each stall was slightly increased from 
the old:style of sheds, while far less space was re- 
quired, and the building had by no means an un- 





pleasant appearance. The Rev. Dr. Burgess’s 
wee | of bam, have a lecture-room above 
ground, and give up the deep, well ventilated 


cellar under the church to their horses, an exam- 
ple in both particulars which we would wish were 
extensively followed. 








For the Maine Farmer. 

NORRIDGEWOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

One of the most interesting and useful meet. 
inge of the season was held at the house of Mr. 
Isaac Powers’ this evening. “fhe members in at. 
tendance gave evidence that much interest is fel. 
by the farmers of this town for the successfui 
working of their society. 

Wa. H. Taytor in the chair. The paper of 
the evening was then read by Mr. S. L. Board- 
man. Its subject was the ‘*Natural History o 
Norridgewock,’’ with a glance at the materials 
for composing a ‘‘ Farmers Cabinet and Museum,”’ 
to be formed under direction of the club, and the 
uses and advantages to be derived from the col- 
lection. 

The theme for conversation was announced as 
the ‘‘Preparation of ground for the corn crop.”’ 
C. R. Vaucuan gave, in detail, his method of rais- 
ing corn, and his remarks were listened to with 
attention, and various questions were asked him 
in the course of the statements made. He spoke 
at some length im regard to the different treat- 
ment which different soils require, showing that 
no absolute and fixed rule could be adapted to the 
treatment of all soils. The season, also, has much 
to do with the manner of preparing ground. 
Continuing his remarks Mr. V. spoke, in sub- 
stance, as follows :—I break up green-sward and 
plant with potatoes, manuring them in the hill ; 
not considering it safe to plant corn on sward 
land on account of the wire worm. The next sea- 
son I plant corn on the land, obtaining as fine a 
tilth as possible before dropping the corn ; furrow 
out both ways in order to cultivate both ways; I 
manure in the hill with manure taken from my 
barn cellar, and also apply lime, ashes, and plas- 
ter mixed, in not very exact proportions, with the 
manure ; usually cover my corn to the depth of 
one inch. When the corn first makes its appear- 
ance above ground, I take my hoe and a pocket 
full of corn and go over the ground, destroying 
all weeds and foul grass that may be seen, assist- 
ing the corn in getting a good start if it comes up 
with a sod or big lump of dirt upon it, and no 
work which I do for the season, pays me so well 
as that spent in this manner. Before the roots 
get much growth I go through the field, both 
ways, with a horse cultivator, after which it is 
hoed, care being taken to put as little dirt round 
the corn as possible. The time of planting varies 
from the 15th to the 25th of May, and my usual 
crop is 50 bushels shelled corn to the acre. It is 
but little work to hoe an acre of corn on my farm 
after itis up, and the secret of it is, I hoe the 
land before planting. [Your reporter regrets that 
in so brief an article as the present he eannot 
give a more full account of the entertaining and 
highly practical statements of Mr. Vaughan. 
He is a thorough and scientific agriculturist, and 
the above does not do justice to his remarks. 

R. A. Davis. I have invariably obtained the 
best corn from that planted on, green-sward, 
plowed in the fall, the manure being spread on 
and plowed under, and also manured in the hill ; 
have planted beans with corn but consider them 
an injury. [ plant about the 20th of May and 
cover one and one-half inches deep. 

H. Kricors gave his method of preparing land 
for corn, which did not differ materially from the 
mode usually practised by most farmers. He 
plows from seven to eight inches deep ; manuring 
both underneath and in the hill. 

J. W. Bares uses a part of his tarm manure 
upon the surface, putting, also, a part in the hill; 
has used ashes, receiving from them the best re- 
sults ; plants about the 25th of May, and on light 
soil covers two inches deep; has planted corn on 
swarj ground and not been troubled with worms 
when the corn is soaked in strong salt water be- 
fore being planted. Mr. Bates regards this as in- 
dispensable. 

Isaac Powers plows in spring and uses green 
manure in the bill. This manure is carted out 
and left on the ground two or three days before 
being covered, ashes are then put on and the 
whole is covered before the corn is planted. In 
our report of the last meeting we referred to Mr. 
Powers’ experiments in producing an earlier and 
larger variety of corn, and it is unnecessary to 
speak of them here. 

Joun Trssetts said it had been his custom to 
plow land for corn in the autumn, using both old 
yard and new manure ; plants the Dutton variety 
ani obtains, on an average, about 50 bushels per 
acre; considers beans planted with corn as a pos- 
itive injury. 

Various statements were made by other mem- 
bers present, but the space allowed us will not 
admit of a mention, even of these remarks. Cir- 
culars from the Secretary of the Maine Board of 
Agriculture were distributed among the members 
by the Corresponding Secretary of the Club. 
Several articles presented by Mr. Davis and Mr. 
Boardman, for the cabinet, were also examined 
with interest and placed in the hands of the Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Mr. Powers" nice apples were devoured with ev- 
ident satisfaction, and at a late hour the members 
separated, (not without mention of the kindness 
received at the hand of our host,) to meet Tues- 
day afternoon and evening, March 20th, at the 
residence of C. R. Vavcuan. REPoRTER. 

Tuesday, March 13th. 





bushes, and strawberry-beds. But will your 
readers, while they are rubbing up their rusty 
King’s arms, and most literally ‘‘teaching the 
young idea to shoot,’’ listen to a few plain state- 
ments which may not be accessible to most of 
your subscriberst I refer toa report ‘‘on the 
food of the robin,’’ made by Prof. Jenks of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and printed 
in their Joarnal for March, 1859. 

From March till December, he obtained the 
birds at daybreak, mid-day, and ut sunset ; and 
then almost every day, or at least every week 
for these nine months, and occasionally during 
the winter, he examined the gizzards of the birds, 
and came to the following results: ‘‘The gizzards 
of those killed in the morning were, as a rule, 
either entirely empty, or but partially distended 
with food, well macerated; while those killed in 
the latter part of the day were as uniformly filled 
with food freshly taken. From the almost daily 
examination of their gizzards, from the early part 
of March to the first of May, not a particle of 
vegetable matter was found in the gizzard of a 
single bird. On the contrary, insects in great 
variety, both as to number and kind, as well as 
in every variety of condition as to growth and 
development, were the sole food. 

But nine-tenths of the aggregate mass of food 
thus collected during this period consisted of one 
kind of larva, that of the Bibio albipennis. (This 
is a very common fly in Maine, appearing for 
about a fortnight in the early part of summer, 
and a new brood probably, appears again in Oc- 
tober, when numbers can be seen slowly flying in 
the sunshine, or alighting on the leaves of the fir 
tree, their white wings and black bodies making 
them very conspicuous, and easily recognized.) 
‘From one to two hundred of this larva were fre- 
quently taken from a single gizzard, allin a fresh, 
unmacerated condition; and usually, when this 
larva was found, it was the only food in the 
stomach.”’ 

‘‘During the month of May, the Bibio larva en- 
tirely disappeared from the gizzard, but up to the 
21st of June, was replaced by a variety of insects 
or worms only, including spiders, caterpillars, 
and beetles of the family Elateride, the parents 
of the well known wire-worms, so destructive to 
corn and various other seeds when committed to 
the ground. The earth worm I found to be a 
favorite food for the young bird, but sparingly 
employed by the adult for its own use. 

‘From the date of June 2let, I began to find 
strawberries, cherries, ahd pulpy fruit generally, 
but in a majority of the examination intermingled 
with insects, which led me to conclude that they 
were not fond of an exclusively vegetable diet, 
but rather adopted it as a dessert, and from the 
ease of procuring it, particularly during the en- 
ervating season of moulting. At this season of 
the year, I discovered a marked difference in the 
food of birds killed near or in the village, and 
those killed in the country ata distance from 
gardens and fruit trees, the latter having less of 
stone fruit, and more of insects in their gizzards, 
which led me to conclude that the robin is not an 
extensive forager. 

The mixed diet of the robin seems to continue 
from the ripening of the strawberries and cherries 
to October. * * * During the month of Oc- 
tober the vegetable diet is wholly discarded, and 
its place supplied by grasshoppers and orthopte- 
rous insects generally.’’ 

Thus we see that the robins were made for 
something else than plundering cherry trees, and 
doubtlees since Prof. Jenks intends to devote the 
leisure of the remainder of his life to the subject 
of the food of birds, we may expect to hear that 
all the insect-eating birds, of which we have very 
many species, may be equally useful to aid the 
farmer in protecting his crops from the ravages 
of these fearful destroyers. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
POKE. 

The inquiry of ‘Elm Tree Farm,”’ in your is- 
sue of March 22d, somewhat puzzled me, and I 
have been deliberately engaged in investigations 
which would help me to answer his inquiry, but 
am at a loss to get at the real name and character 
of the weed which is the subject of his remarks. 
The thought has occurred to me of the importance 
of giving the Latin names of weeds and plants, 
where it is known, as the local name only gives 
one perplexity and trouble. 

Phytolacca decandra is commonly called Poke, 
and it also goes by the name of Coakum, Pigeon- 
berry root, Gc. Darlington says of it :—**The 
young shoots afford a good substitute for aspara- 
gus. * * * The berries have been used in making 
pies, but the plant is regarded and treated asa 
weed by all good farmers.”’ 

Wilson, in his ‘‘Botanic Materia Medica”’ says 
it is employed successfully in rheumatism, scrof- 
ular, and cataneous affections; and Hooper in 
his ‘‘Medical Dictionary,’’ devotes a long space 
upon its merits as a highly valuable medicinal 
herb. Is this the Poke referred to by ‘‘Eim Tree 
Farm ?”’ 

Veratrum Viride. This is sometimes called In- 
dian Poke, Poke Root, American Hellebore, &c., 
and Iam not sure but it is the weed of which 
your correspondent asks information. In this 
locality it grows upon the margins of streams, 
and dpon low meadows and marshes. It starts 
early in the spring—being seen above ground as 
soon as the snow is off—and at this season will 
physic cattle if they are allowed to eat it. It is 
not very inconvenient in haying with us, as the 
stalk is quite dry by the Ist of July. It is not 
mentioned by Darlington in his Agricultural 
Botany. It can only be killed by mowing it soon 
after the stalk has appeared, and sprinkling lime 
or ashes upon the stubble. Soaking seed corn in 
a solution of the root of the Veratrum Viride be- 
fore planting will not hurt the corn, nor the 
crows, at least, such is my experience. 

8. L. B. 





Brookdale Farm. 


So long asa 
man cannot read his ballot he cannot vote intel- 
ligently, and ought not to vote atall. A politi- 
cian in New Brunswick told me frankly, that he 
exct anged the ballots of twenty voters, and they 
voted contrary to their intentions. 


In Nova Scotia there is no registration of vot- 
ers. At the polls the sheriff or his duputy pre- 
side, and each candidate has his agent present to 
see that there is no illegal voting. When a man 
presents himself to vote, if there is any doubt 
about his qualification, he is put upon oath, and 
if no evidence appears against him, his vote is re- 
corded, and the sheriff, at the close of the polls, 
makes his return, which entitles the candidate 
returned to take his seat. This system of voting 
is open to many very serious objections. An un- 
principled man, and, withal, a clever map, may 
vote as many times during the polling day as he 
can visit different polling stations. All he has to 
do is to take the oath, which he is quite willing 
to do, and pass along to the next station, give a 
new name and locality, and have his vote regis- 
tered on every book in the city or county. This 
double and illegal voting cannot be avoided under 
the system, and it subjects the euccessful candi- 
date to suspicion and annoyance, and, perhaps, 
to a disagreeable serutiny. 

At the last election in this city, the polling 
books revealed the fact that some dozen or more 
votes were recorded from one dark Jane, in which 
resided but three legal voters. There is scarcely 
an end to the charges of fraud and double and 
illegal voting pursued against each other, and 
many a member is made uncomfortable in his 
seat by these charges, even when there can be no 
question as to his legal election. Undoubtedly 
this loose and uncertain system of voting will be 
superceded by a registration of voters, and by the 
ballot box, at the present session of the Parlia- 
ment. Both parties seem to be tired of the end- 
less annoyances which this old system subjects 
them to. There are, at this present time, some 
hali-dozen or more members petitioned against, 
on the ground of illegal voting, and illegal re- 
turn of votes by the sheriff. The registration of 
names previous to the day of election, and the 
ballot box’with the check list, will correct all these 
evils, which are great. 

The highest office in the gift of the people isa 
seat in the Assembly, answering to the House of 
Commons in England, and to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the States. The Lieutenant Gov- 


| ernor receives his appointment from the Queen 


and is her representative, but receives his salary 
from the Province, in the snug little sum of 
£3000 sterling, or $14,000, with his private sec- 
retary and as many soldiers to guard his castle, 
and wait upon his Lordship, as he feels disposed 
tocommand. The present Governor of Nova Sco- 
tia is the Earl Mulgrave, and his high-sounding 
title does not seem to raise him far above our com- 
mon humanity, even in his own estimation. He 
is about upon a level with other men, and seems 
disposed to labor, in his way, for the interests of 
the country over which he nominally prosides. 
I say nominally, for his powers are but nominal. 
He is the representative of the Queen, and in 
furm appoints officers and removes them ; levies 
tuxes and collects them, and carries on the gov- 
ernment; but it is in formonly. The Province in 
reality governs itself as much as does the State of 
Maine. It pays no revenue to the home govern- 
ment. It raises its own revenue in its own way, 
and is, in all respects, an independent State, save 
in the appointment of its Governor, which consti- 
tutes the only real political link between it and 
the mother country. Of course, the social and 
cemmercial links are many and indissoluble. 
The present Governor is very popular with the 
people, and by his manifest interest in whatever 
tends to improve the country, and elevate the 
people, will no doubt exert a powerful influence 
for good throughout the land. G. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
LITTLE THINGS AGAIN. 

Mr. Eprror:—I trast I shall ever be ready to 
be corrected when in an error, bué when the 
sense of what I may write is entirely perverted, 
so as to conform to the opinion or assertions of 
another, I shall hesitate before accepting such 
corrections. 

Mr. Philip Morrill, of Glenburn, under date of 
March 12th, discovers several errors in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: ‘‘Purchase the quantity of 
plaster you need to use the coming season; put it 
in open casks and set it in the piggery and stable, 
that it may absorb the ammonia escaping from 
the manures.”’ : 

The criticism was, first: ‘It implies that all 
farms require plaster, when in fact one-third or 
one-half would realize no benefit or be injured by 
its use.”’ 

Now it implies no such thing; it in plain Eng- 
lish reads, ‘‘purchase what plaster you need.”’ If 
by experiment or observation, you are sure it 
would be of no benefit, to say nothing of the in- 
jury it might do, then of course you don’t need 
any; while on the other hand, if it is beneficial to 
your land, then get what is necessary at once, and 
put as directed. 

Secondly, Mr. M. asserts very positively that 
‘*plaster does not absorb ammonia. Why? Be- 
cause it is a complete organization of itself, being 
composed of sulphric acid, lime and water.” 
«Plaster should not be mixed with manure—it 
should not come in contact with the roots of the 
plante—it should be spread broadeast upon the 
surface only.”’ Now perhaps he is accustomed 
to use it in its native state, the rock as shipped 
to our wharves, from a piece as large as your 
head, to that of the size of half a bushel measure; 
then ‘‘it is a complete organization of itself,” 
and I do not wonder it is of so little benefit, to 
say nothing of the trouble of plowing and bar- 
rowing over a bed of small boulders. I should 
rather not have it mixed with manure in such 





condition; but éven with all these inconveniences, 


convenient to handle, have no difficulty in mix- 
ing it with their manares, and find it prevents 
fermentation—sprinkle it on their stable floors, 
and do not then smel! that strong pungent smell, 
like ammonia, They use it when putting in their 
seed, putting a large spoonful on to the potatoes 
before covering, and see the good effects very 
plainly when harvesting. Experience has proved 
that the longer it is kept where fermentation in 
the manure is going on, and ammonia escaping, 
the better it is for fertilizing. Doubtless where 
the land is very rich, and there is a large amount 
of humus, a humate of lime is formed, by using 
plaster freely, and the sulphuric acid set free, 
and may then injure the roots of plants. Such, 
I presume, is the case with many of the farmers 
in Glenburn. Well, they are a fortunate people, 
and need not trouble themselves about purchas- 
ing any plaster, either the rock or pulverized ar- 
ticle, this spring. B. 
Bethel, March 27th, 1860. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. ‘JOUN A. PORTER. 

The cultivation of the soil is the great occupa- 
tion of the American people. Our agriculture 
employs more Jabor and more capital than all 
other departments of industry combined. Under 
these circumstances it is a remarkable, and at 
first sight an unaccountable fact, that there is 
among us an almost total deficiency of agricul- 
tural education. Our condition in this respect 
presents a contrast to that of other countries, 
which have reached the same grade of civilizatior 
as ourselves. France has its agricultural school 
in every department, Germany in almost every 
province, and England a source of the most en- 
lightened practice in the careful study which 
every large landholder gives to the cultivation of 
the soil. Our own country, with all its enter- 
prise in practical art, and its pre-eminenco in 
general education, is in this respect of agricul- 
tural science behind them all. 


It would seem at first sight that such a estate 
of things must have its origin either in the lack 
of knowledge toe communicated on agricultural 
subjects, or in its already accomplished diffusion, 
or in some especial difficulties incidental to the 
dissémination of such knowledge among those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

In view of the obvious relations of the nataral 
sciences to agriculture, and the rapid strides 
which they have made in advance during the Jast 
score of years, the first of these suppositions 1s 
extremely improbable. It can hardly be that 
accumulations of knowledge have not been real- 
ized in Chemistry, Geology, and Vegetable and 
Animal Physiology, of the most important bear- 
ing on the culture of the soil. So obviously must 
this be the fact in the case of chemical science, 
that the mind can scarcely fail to be satisfied of 
the truth without descending to those partieulars 
which are at hand, for complete demonstration. 
Agriculture is, in fact, chemistry on a large 
scale—the transformation of earth, and air, and 
water, into bread, and meat, and the material of 
clothing; and it is scarcely possible that the re- 
sults of the careful study of the laws of transfor- 
mation on a small scale, which has been made in 
our laboratories, will not throw some light on the 
chemical work on a large scale, which is taking 
place in the great laboratory of the soil. 

It is certain that they have already done so, 
and that there are principles of chemical science 
already established, which, if universally diffused 
and applied, would suffice to increase, in an im- 
mense degree, the agricultural wealth of the 
world. As far, then, as the natural sciences are 
concerned, in their relation to agriculture, it may 
be confidently asserted that the deficiency of in- 
struction among us is not a consequenee of lack 
of knowledge to be communicated. 

Neither is this the case with those special scien- 
ces which have grown up within the field of agri- 
culture itself, as a direct consequence of its prac- 
tices and its necessities. On the principles in- 
volved in the breeding and rearing of animals, in 
the propagation of plants, in the production and 
perpetuation of varieties, on the diseases of plant 
and animals, on manuring and drainage, and ir- 
rigation, there are vast stores of information 
which await the more thorough and systematic 
diffusion which the press, with all its power and 
efficiency, has not yet accomplished. 

And 80, with reference to the care of crops and 
the feeding of avimals; the management of the 
diary and a thousand other details of farm prac- 
tice which have not as yet taken the form of sci- 
ence, there is an amount of knowledge exjstent in 
the minds of the best cultivators, the dissemina- 
tion of which would be of immense value to the 
country. 

It is not, then, for lack of existent knowledge, 
either of science applied to agriculture, or of 
special agricultural science, or of superiority on 
the part of individuals in the details of farming, 
that there is nothing like a system of agricultural 
education among us. 

The second supposition of an alréiily accom- 
plished diffusion of the knowledge which exists on 
these subjects, it is scarcely worth while to con- 
sider. Once fertile farms all over our State are 
becoming deserts for the want of the simplest sp- 
plications to the soil. Orchards mm every part of 
the country waste the precious jaites of the earth 
in the production of worthless frait, for lack of 
the grafting which would convert the same mate- 
rial of nature into thé most luscious varieties. 
Valueless breeds of animals are everywhere per- 
petuated, when those of doable the value could 
be propagated at the same cost, and adorn every 
landecape by their symmetry and beauty. Stunt- 
ed cattle crop a scanty sustenance of thistles and 
weeds from pastures which might teem with nu- 
tritious grasses at no greater cost to the soil or 
its owner. Oor barn-yards fairly ebiver with the 
misery of poor dumb beasts who, in seeming lux- 
ary of cruelty, are tortured every winter by ex- 





posure to the rigors of our climate at an expense 
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of food greater than would be required to house 
them in comfort. So long as this ty'the condition 
of our agricaltare, notwithstanding the immense 
improvement which has been realized, both in 
farming and stock Yaising, within the past few 
years, it can hardly be maintained that our lack 
of systematic agricultural education finds its 
pleasant explanation in the general enlighten- 
thent of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

Neither is this deficiency a consequence of any 
especial difficulty inherent in the diffusion of 
knowledge among this class of our people. 
Wherever the common school exists, a dissemin- 
ation of the elements of agricultural science 
might readily be accomplished, and higher ineti- 
tutions of learning would stand ready to complete 
the education thus commenced, in proportion to 
the demand upon them fur such instruction. 

An explanation of the destitution of agricul- 
tural education among us, is rather to be sought 
in the history of our agriculture iteelf, than in 
any of the directions which have been above indi- 
cated. It is to be found in the position which we 
have occupied as the occupants of a country com- 
paratively new, rather, than in any lack of im- 
portance of such ¢cducation, or any difficulty in 
its accomplishment. Our fathers found it more 
profitable to bring new lands under cultivation 
than to maintain the fertility of the old. This 
course is still most profitable on the cheap, and 
fertile soils of the west, and the process of ex- 
haustion is there in full tide of operation. Agri- 
culture, under these circumstances, is an extreme- 
ly simple process, consisting in a little more than 
a transfer from field to market of the accumulated 
treasures of the soil. It needs as little help of 
science as the excavation of a guano island, or 
the plunder of an oyster bed. Our virgin soils 
are practically great grain deposits, bearing an 
analogy by no means remote to the coal measures 
of an earlier geologic period. As long as such 
deposits exist, to be mined for wheat and corn, it 
is not strange that little occasion is felt for agri- 
caltural science. These accumulated treasures 
of the soil are the reward of the explorer. They 
are the prizes which nature offers to the hardy 
pioneer, who, with axe in hand, and plow to fol- 
low, goes forth to battle with hardship, and sub- 
due the wilderness. The older States of our 
country are long past this period. The accumu- 
lated stores of nature being exhausted, agricul- 
ture has come to sustain, with them, a much 
nearer analogy to a process of manufacture than 
one of mere excavation. And it isa process in 
which it is quite as essential that the raw materi- 
al shall be adequately supplied, as in the pro- 
duction of broadcloths or calicoes. Wheat and 
beef cannot be made of air alone, and he 
who would produce them must furnish to the 
great manufacturing establishment of the soil, 
the proper materials for conversion.. Our ag- 
riculture is palsied by a failure to perceive this 
truth. We persist in the absurd conviction that 
our worn-out New England soil is an amiable 
mother, who only wants the flattery of occasion- 
al tickling with the plough and harrow, to in- 
duce her to make crops for us out of nothing, or 
at least to make for us large crops out of small 
materials. 

The facy is, however indisputable, notwithstand- 
ing our blindness, that agricultural production is 
reduced with us to a simple process of manufac- 
ture, in which we get back in a modified form 
just what we contribute to the soil. And this is 
the normal condition of agriculture all over the 
world—the conditivn at which it must everywhere 
finally arrive, when there are no more new lands 
to be exhausted. It isa condition of perpetual 
circulation, and not of continuous flow in one 
direction. The svil is the ocean, the crop is the 
rising cloud and vapor, the ®products of animal 
and vegetable decay are the rivers emptying again 
into the sea. So long as the rivers run back to 
their original source, their waters may rise again 
to commence anew circulation. If the return 
ceasee, the sea itself must in time run dry. 


The product of the earth is, within certain 
limits, in direct proportion to the raw material 
which is furnished it. The machine has not 
been overtasked; its unexerted powers, on the 
contrary are vastly greater than those it has been 
called ontoemploy. It stands ready to do four- 
fold its accustomed work, if the raw material is 
only supplied. But instead of furnishing it with 
the material for conversion, we prefer for the 
most part to let the machine use itself up in 
the production of a few crops, and there end its 
capacity, while we pass on to new acres and re- 
peat the barbarous process of grinding up God’s 
food-making machine itself into bread. 


It is a plain rule of economy in all other pro- 
duction, instead of allowing machinery to rattle 
itself to ruin by running empty, to work it, on 
the other hand, to its full capacity, and to obtain 
from it the largest possible product. In a coun- 
try which has reached the stage of development 
which ours has, and where the soil bas become so 
expensive, it is the plain dictate of economy to 
proceed according to the same principle. 


But for this high farming, all of the helps of 
seience are required. Science may aid to some 
extent in the crop mining of a new country—in 
the crop-making of an old country it is indispens- 
able. We need it, to cite a few instances in ad- 
dition to those which have been suggested, in 
drainage, in irrigation, in the use of the fertiliz- 
ing materials with which nature has supplied us, 
and in the reclamation of waste lands. Our 
muck swamps are basins which God set long ago 
among our mountains to catch the wasting fer- 
tility of their declivities and preserve them for the 
use of later generations. Scienee must tell us 
how to use these treasures. They are the ward- 
robes whence are to come garments for the gran- 
ite ribs of our mountains, und a covering for the 
nakedness of our exhausted fields. Science must 
tell us how to unfold the vestments and ro-array 
our hills in beauty and fertility. 

Our salt marshes are great water-logged prai- 
ries whose arteries need but to be throttled with 
dykes and humored by tide-gates to convert them 
into the most fertile soils of the world. Science 
must tell us how this result is best to be accom- 
plished. 

Our mountain streams hurry away to the sea, 
bearing with them a priceless freight of fertility 
which they have extracted from the crystalline 
masses of our primitive rocks. Science must 
teach us how they shall best be distributed over 
the land and woven into tender and nutritious 
grasses, instead of pouring themselves into the 
acean, and ministering to the growth of the fuci 
and algae of a marine vegetation. 

Qur wide sand plains, with oaks growing on 
them and flaunting in our faces the evidence of 
their capacity to sustain vegetable life, are con- 
stant remiaders of a gross ignorance which stands 
dn need of thet simple help from science, which 
shall inform us what grasses will be the readiest 
to lifttheir apeare, there, in a warfare with the 
Aesert,.or what other plante will serve as the 
pioneers of p successful vegetation. And we 
need science not alone here in the original sub- 
jegation of naproductive soils, but at every step 
of their future evltivation. For ina compara- 
tively thickly settled country like our own agri- 
culture must consist every year more and more in 

the stock raising, and dairy farming, and market 
gardening, and fruit growing, which is to sup- 
ply large towns with the material of their con- 
sumption, It must ran every year more and 
_, More into the refinements of horticulture, with 
ite hot beds and its forcing houses, ite various de- 





vices of propagation and multiplication, and its 
manifold appliances for promoting healthy growth 
and controlling disease. 

But there is a little question among intelligent 
men as to the need. A more difficult question is 
how the want of a generally diffused knowledge 
is to be supplied. The press does much, but by 
no means all that is required. The contact” of 
man with man, and of mind with mind, is neces- 
sary to inspire the enthusiasm which is essential 
to a rapid progress. 

The introduction of books on elementary sci- 
ence into our Commons Schools would be a great 
step in advance, but here again there would be 
the absence of that contact of the man of knowl- 
edge with the men who need it, which is essential 
to the highest success. 

Shall we wait for the establishment by govern- 
ment of great agricultural institutions, similar to 
those of continental Europe? Such institutions 
are among the most obvious and essential wants 
of our time, but a public and general opinion of 
their utility and necessity must be created, be- 
fore either our state or national governments will 
seriously consider their establishment. Sball we 
await the results of private enterprise or bene- 
ficence in the creation of Agricultural Institu- 
tions with their model farms and apparatus of in- 
struction, and their corps of professors, exclusive- 
ly devoted to the business of instruction? For 
these also we should have long to wait, not so 
much because of the want of liberality among 
those who have the means to endow such institu- 
tions, as for the lack of a clear conviction as yet 
of their utility, and the really practical character 
of the information they would supply. 
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EARLY SEASONS. 
Mild and beautiful was the month just ended. 
It has gently borne away the snow-mantle which 
wrapped the earth so thickly and closely within 
its folds, and has caused the crocus and May- 
flower to put forth their blossoms. It has cheered 


‘the heart of man with its brightness, and all 


Nature has felt its genial warmth. It has brought 
forth buds upon many trees, and scattered bright 
spots of verdure, here and there, as tokens of the 
presence of Spring. It has loosed the slight hold 
which, during the past winter, King Frost has 
had beneath the surface of the ground, and ten- 
dered its invitation to the husbandman to enter 
now upon his toil. 

But March has ever been regarded as a fickle 
month, and as combining in its disposition both 
the lion and the lamb. Though in this year it 
has manifested the lamblike qualities alone, yet 
it may not be wise to trust wholly to the outward 
appearance. The roar and bluster of the lion 
may have been left behind to be enforced by its 
successor. The ‘‘blighting frost’’ oft comes when 
the ‘*good, easy man”? little dreams of it and is 
illy prepared therefor. ‘‘Haste makes waste’’ in 
the affairs of the husbandman, as in those of 
other men. To sow before the seed-time may 
prove as injurious to the harvest as tarrying too 
late. To force the tender offspring into the rude 
world too young, may produce direr results than 
too long confinement at home. 

Experience teaches the truth, that ‘* Winter 
lingers in the lap of Spring.’’ Many, by disre- 
garding this, have reaped disappointment where 
they fondly anticipated an early and a fruitful 
harvest. ‘‘Experience teacheth many things, and 
all men are his scholars. A thousand tongues 
enshrine the lessons of Experience; yet a man 
shall read them all and go forth none the wiser.’’ 
He that plants soonest will not always be the first 
to gather fruit. He that eariy stirs the soil will 
not be the loser though it wait a little for the 
seed. He that plows the miry clay may plant 
among the bricks. The law of compensation 
pervadeth all things, and the earliest seasons are 
not always the most plentiful. It is well to make 
hay while the sun shines, but it is not to be for- 
gotten that ‘tone swallow does not make a sum- 
mer.”” 

P.S. Since the above was in type, a sudden 
fall of the temperature some 45 degrees, has oc- 
curred, but whether by reason of the article we 
are not informed. 





Frvances or Avcusta. 
nual Report of the Finance Committee of the 
City Council, we make the following abstract of 
the financial condition of Augusta for the year 
ending March 17, 1860: 

The amount appropriated and assessed for the 
year, including State and County taxes, was 
$29 461.87. The valuation of the resident real 
estate, was $1,525,210; personal estate, $747,- 
747 ; non-resident real estate, $105,842. Num- 
ber of polls, 1,291; poll tax, $1. Per cemtage 
of taxation, on resident property, 12 mills ; non- 
resident, 11 6-10 mills. The amounts credited to 
the several items of appropriation are as follows : 
State tax, $7,148.24; county tax, $3,871.95; 
highways, $5,638.57; new streets, $250.00 ; 
poor, $3,365.92; schools, $10,173.17 ; city offi- 
cers, $2,000.00 ; printing, $259.57 ; fire depart- 
ment, $1,397.05 ; police, $400.00 ; river note and 
interest, $710.00 ; interest on loans, $1,615.61 ; 
abatements, $1,142.52; discounts, $2,150 87 ; 
contingent, $9,579.50 ; almshouse enlargement, 
$2,727.44—total, $52,430.41. Of this amount 
$43,757.16 have been paid out, leaving $8,673.25 
standing to their credit and still in the treasury. 
In the contingent fund is included $6,645.68 paid 
on account of City Agency ; the amount received 
from sales of the Agency is put down at $7,- 
248.38. In the appropriation for schools, of 
which $8,274.97 was expended, the Village Dis- 
trict is charged with $5,316 83. 

The liabilities of the city, of every description, 
are put down at $37,015.91; resources, $12,- 
215.92; debt of the city, $24,799.99. Value of 
city property, not included in the above state- 
ment of resources, $14,953.83. 

The only unusual items of expense incurred 
during the last year, have been for the enlarge- 
ment of the Almshouse, $2,727.44; and for 
lighting the streets with gas, $482.43. 

In the pamphlet report of the Superintendent 
of the City Farm and Almshouse, an item of his 
account is misprinted. The hired girls’ wages 
should read $132 instead of $182. 


Hussarp Squasn Segeb—Orrer To SuBscribErs. 
We have on hand a quantity of pure Hubbard 
Squash Seed, which we wish to distribute among 
our subecribers, and we therefore make the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

To every person remitting us a year’s subscrip- 
tien, in advance, for the Maine Farmer ($1.75), 
between now and the close of the planting season, 
we will send in a letter, postage paid, forty Hub- 
bard Squash Seeds, warranted from fruit grown 
by the original cultivator of this choice variety. 
The offer is open to old and new subscribers alike. 
Those desiring the seed will please notify us when 
remitting to us their subscriptions. 


Ee The New York Legislature has passed a law 
abolishing capital punishment. 








From the Tenth An- | 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
. By the provisions of the Act providing for 
Normal Schools, the recent system of Conven- 
tions of Teachers in the several counties has been 
abolished, and one academy in each county has 
been selected for the keeping of a Normal School 
during the spring and fall terms. The several 
academies named are, the Elliot, Limerick, Fox- 
croft, Bloomfield, Freedom, Farmington, Wasb- 
ington, Newcastle, Paris Hill, Bath, Hampden, 
Thomaston, Presque Isle, Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary, Maine State Seminary, East Maine Con- 
ference, Bridgton Academy, Yarmouth Academy. 

The terms are to be not less than eleven weeks 
long, the first commencing with the full term of 
this year. The sum of $1,800 is to be paid on 
the first day of September next, $100 to each 
academy, and after that, $3,600 annually or $200 
toeach. If any academy shall fail to file sts ac- 
ceptance of the provisions of the act on or before 
the first day of August next, the Governor may 
designate sume other academy in the county in 
which such school may be kept. Accommoda- 
tions are to be provided by each academy for fifty 
pupils, the female applicants having the prefer- 
ence at the spring term, and the male at the fall 
term. The attainments for admission must be 
such that not more than two terms will be re- 
quired to qualify the pupil to become a teacher. 
One dollar each is to be paid by male, and filty 
cents by female students, as tuition for the term. 
The system is to be under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools, whose salary 
is fixed at $1,000 a year. : 

Such is a brief outline of the provisions of the 
law now existing upon this subject. How bene- 
ficial it is to be in its results upon the cause of 
education, remains to be seen. Whether the in- 
ducements held out will be sufficient to lead the 
several academies to accept its provisions, seems 
to us somewhat problematical. It is to be pre- 
sumed that a course of instruction somewhat dif- 
fering from that hitherto pursued in these acad- 
emies,—and if not of a higher order, yet more 
especially adapted to the end in view, and requir- 
ing an addition of teachers, —will be introduced. 
Some such change must be expected, as otherwise 
the academies might be supposed to furnish all 
needful facilities for the education of teachers 
without having a special normal department con- 
stituted by law. For entering upon this change, 
and instructing fifty pupils a full term of eleven 
weeks, un academy is to receive $100 from the 
State, and, if there should be an equal number of 
male and female students, $37.50 more as tuition; 
in other words, at the rate of $550 a year for the 
instruction of fifty students in such manner as 
shall fit them to go out into the world as thor- 
oughly accomplished teachers of youth. 

We heartily desire to see the new system work- 
ing a decided and beneficial influence in the great 
cause of education. There is a need of learned 
and apt teachers. Knowledge alone, upon the 
part of the instructor, is not sufficient; there 
must be an aptness to impart that knowledge to 
the scholar. Toa few Nature seems to have freely 
given this faculty, while with most it is acquired 
by education and improved by experience. To 
teach and cultivate this, is one of the objects of 
Normal Schvols. Order, discipline, and the art 
of governing, are also as essential to a successful 
teacher as book-learning. Without system no 
great good can be accomplished. The training 
of students who are to become teachers must in- 
clude all these, as well as the most thorough dril- 
ling in the common branches of education. 

The recent system of Teachers’ Conventions, in 
which the several modes of teaching and of gov- 
erning, and the various experiences of the teach- 
ers were compared, and mutual suggestions made, 
and a spirit of mutual interest aroused in each 
other’s success, and in elevating the c aracter of 
common schools, was of unquestionable service. 
It did not do all that could have been desired, 
but we are by no means satisfied that the substi- 
tute provided will prove us beneficial. 

When the whole scope of Normal Schools is 
taken into view, the new wystem is certainly but 
a poor apology for ¢hese. Thirty-six hundred 
dollars a year, divided among eighteen academies, 
for the education of nine hundred students to be- 
come thoroughly qualified as teachers of youth! 
Verily, these academies must do much from pure 
benevolence, or they cannot be expected to doa 
great dealany how. There is a parsimony which 
in the end is extravagance, and ‘‘there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet and it tendeth to 
poverty.’’* So will the State find, we apprehend. 





Awnortuer Vereran Mercuant. The Waterville 
Mail, after copying our article relative to the 
long business career of Mr. Eben Fuller of this 
city, has the following: 


**« We see the above, neighbor, and though it is 
very remarkable, we think we can do a little bet- 
ter. Mr. Elah Esty commenced as principal in 
our village in 1815, and having continued to the 
present time in a business which has varied no 
more in its character than that of an apothecary 
for that period, has consequently been engaged in 
trade here for forty-five years. He came to Wa- 
terville in 1809, and for five years acted as clerk 
for his brother Edward, formerly known here as 
an energetic and enterprising business man. At 
no time in all this long business experience have 
his head quarters been twenty-five rods from his 

resent location. ° ° ° e ° 

In all this long time he has met with no em- 
barrassment of business, but has pursued the even 
tenor of his way—keeping his staunch craft right 
side up, and steering clear of the breakers which 
proved fatal to many a gallant barque that sailea 
proudly by his side for awhile, only to disappeur 
in some great commercial storm. His revelations 
of the fluctuations and uncertainties of trade, 
while they would magnify his own business integ- 
rity, tact and prudence, would also serve as les- 
sons of contentment to our rural friends, who 
profess to think that ‘all the traders get rich,’ 
and that ‘farming don’t pay.’ 


We suppose we shall have to give it up. Some- 
how or other, Waterville always did contrive to 
get ahead of us in everything (but population 
and business.) However, perhaps our neighbor 
of the Mail will allow us to offset the extra four 
years by the fact that one of the present most 
enterprising traders of Waterville was educated 
and graduated at that same store of Mr. Fuller. 
Doesn’t that square the account, neighbor? 





Bowpo1n CoLtrgz—REsiGNaTion OF PRrorgssoxs. 
Our correspondent at Brunswick, Me., writes 
that in consequence of some dissatisfaction at the 
management of the Medical College, Eiward R. 
Peaslee, Professor of Surgery, and Charles A. 
Lee, Professor of Materia Medica, have resigned 
their professorships, and it is stated upon good 
authority that Professor Wm. Swe:ter will resign 
his office at the expiration of the present term. 
An effort is to be made, as matters now stand, 
to remove the school to Portland, which may be 
successful.— Traveller. 

What doesn’t Portland want? She has tried 
for years to get the Historical Society away from 
Brunswick, and now wants its Medical College. 
Verily it looks well in the Advertiser to accuse the 
people of Auguséa of ‘‘selfish and local legisla- 
tion ur upon the Legislature,’ when the 
Trustees of the K. & P. R. R, not one of whom 
resides in Augusta, but who represent the inter- 
est of 100 miles of railroad, ask a change of loca- 
tion which does not please the fancy of some of 
the disinterested and unselfish citizens of Port- 
land. 





‘Tue Aroostook Democrat,’ just started at 
Houlton, comes to us neatly printed, and edited 
with ability. It is published by Messrs. Mansur 
& Madigan, at $1,500 year in advance. The 
rapid growth of Aroostook is manifested by the 
rapid increase of its newspapers, which we hope 





will all be well sustained. 





IMPROVED SHACKLE BOLT. 

We feel @ little gratified to find that the re- 
marks we made some month or more ago, in 
regard to needed reforms and improvements in 
the construction of railroad apparatus, have set 
some inquiring minds to thinking upon the 
subject. One of the first fruits of this thought 
is an improved mode of coupling and uncoupling 
railroad cars, whether passenger or freight, just 
invented by William A. Herrick, Bsq., of Leeds 
Junction. 

Those conversant with these things, know that 
the present mode of coupling and uncoupling 
cars, especially freight cars, is fora man to get 
‘in between them, and when the link or shackle 
comes up and has entered the opposite socket, to 
drop the shackle bolt in by‘aand. In doing this, 
you must mind how you stand ; and if the cars 
move, as they will more or leas, you must mind 
how you walk, or you will get a squeezing that 
will break sowe of your bones, to say nothing of 
putting the breath out of your body an incon- 
venient length of time. 

Now Mr. Herrick’s invention obviates all this. 
You have no need tv place yourself between the 
cars to couple or uncouple them. All you have 
to do is to stand on the platform,—or on the top 
of the car, if a box car,—bring down a lever, and 
the shackle bolt is put into its place in a moment. 
If the shackle is not exactly in its proper place, 
by taking hold of another lever you can elevate 
or depress it, or push it to the right hand or the 
left, as occasion may require ; and all can be done 
with the greatest ease and dispatch by a mere 
boy. When you wish to uncouple and separate 
two cars, all you need to do is to bring up the 
same lever before mentioned, and the shackle bolt 
is liberated in a moment, even if the cars be in 
rapid motion. This, it appears to us, will be a 
great advantage in case one or more of the cars 


run off the track and it would be important to, 


detach them from each other. 

The simplicity as well as efficiency of Mr. Her- 
rick’s invention, ought to demand the attention 
of railroad managers, who should give it a fair 
and impartial trial. Anything that promises to 
facilitate labor where there is even slight Ghances 
of danger, should be carefully investigated, and, 
if proved to be an improvement, be adopted. 
The labor and care required in railroad opera- 


ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 

The recent intelligence from Europe excites es- 
pecial interest, and an earnest looking for the 
scenes which are yet to follow in the great drama 
now being performed by the crowned heads of the 
old world. There is an apparent complication of 
affairs, such as seems to forbid the idea that Louir 
Napoleon is adroitly working out a peacable solu- 
tion of difficulties in his own way,and time. It 
is not always easy to read the purposes of the 
French Emperor, and he takes no great pains to 
make itso. His own position was undoubtedly 
vastly strengthened by the recent war, and i: 
would seem as if he dreaded, rather than desired 
@ complete and absolute peace with foreign na- 
tions. He may not seek for actual hostilities, but 
rather for that condition of things in which the 
probability of such an event shall never be re- 
moved far off Affairs at home may glide along 
more smoothly, when there is at all times some 
thing abroad to occupy the attention, and engage 
the effurts of the people; some service in which a 
lurge portion of the armed forces may be em- 
ployed, 4nd some intricate and absorbing ques- 
tion upon which the leading minds of the nation 
may be concentrated. Whether by design or 
otherwise, he has succeeded thus far in maintain- 
ing this condition, and what the result of the 
present aspect of affairs is to be is not readily 
foretold. 

The annexation of Savoy to France appears to 
have been determined upon by him. This Duchy 
contains about six hundred thousand souls, is 
about the size of the State of Connecticut, and 
borders upon Franceand Switzerland. Nice also 
is to be included in the annexation. This will 
remove the frontier of France to the Alpine 
mountains, and place it in possession of the pass- 
es, and thus strengthen its strongholds. This 
measure is opposed by England, and the other 
great European Powers. The Emperor's aim is 
to accomplish this by treaty with Sardinia, and 
obtain a cession without an appeal to the popular 
vote. To this Victor Emanuel was at first unwil- 
ling to consent, but it is now asserted that the 
Sardinian Government has assented, or is about 
to assent to the preposition. If this be so, it is 
yet to be seen, what effect such utter disregard of 
the protests of England and other Powers will 
produce. 





tions, and the often loss of life of operators and 
passengers, prove incontestibly that improvements 
are greatly needed. Any invention, therefore, | 
which, while it promises to facilitate labor, lessens | 
the chances of igjury or death, should be hailed 
asso much of a triumph and be adopted by all. 

A few years ago we were looking at the move-' 
ments of a freight train at a station on the A. & 
K Railroad. The cars were backing up slowly. | 
A man went between two of them to put in the, 
shackle bolt. He made a misstep, and was) 
pressed so severely between them that several of, 
his ribs and his collar-bone were broken, besides | 
being injured very severely internally. Had 
these cars been provided with Herrick’s coupling | 
apparatus, this accident at least would not bave 

happened. 

We would respectfully advise railroad super- 
intendents to examine his invention. Give ita 
fair trial, and if found what we anticipate it will 
be, adopt it once. 

Mr. H. has applied for a patent, and we un- 
derstand is about putting it toa thorough test. 





Pending the solution of this matter, a difference 
has arisen between France and Sardinia relative 
to the States of Central Italy, in which the Pope 
plays no small part. It is a sort of triangular 
quarrel, in which sundry and divers missiles of 
paper have passed between the parties. The di- 
vision of the spoils is not an easy matter to settle 
satisfactorily to all the participants, to the peo- 
ple thus to be parcelled out, and to other inter- 
ested Governments. The Pope objects to any 
abridgement of his temporal power; Victor Eman- 
uel insists upon the former assurances of Napo- 
Jeon that no government should be forcibly im- 
posed upon these States; the people maintain the 
right of determining their own condition, while 
the French Emperor claims Savoy, and repudiates 
the doctrine of popular suffrage for that Duchy 
or any of the States, and threatens a withdrawal 
of the troops if Surdinia accepts the annexation of 
Tuscany. 

Napoleon proposes to the Pope to create a 
Vicariate of the Romagna in favor of a foreign 
sovereign, but the Pope rejects the proposition, 
and it is said, stands ready to issue his bulls of 





Tue Prorre’s Paciric Raitroap. Among the 
doings of the Legislature was the chartering of 
the People’s Pacific Railroad Company, of which | 
Josiah Perham, of Boston, formerly of Maine, is 
the originator. The charter authorizes the con- 
struction of a road from some point on the ape, 
souri river between the mouth of the Platte river| 
and the Kansas river, through Utah to San Fran-| 
cisco. The corporators named are resident in| 
this and other States, and fifteen years are allowed | 
for the completion of the road. The stock is to 
be divided into one million shares at $100 each, 
and no person or company is to be allowed to) 
subscribe for more than one hundred. 

A meeting of the Commissioners was called for 
Wednesday last in Boston, at which thirteen out 
of fifty-one were present. Mr. Perham stated 
the terms of the act and the policy designed to be 
pursued. It is contemplated to procure one mil- 
lion subscribers of one share each, and to ask of 
the Government the right of way and alternate 
sections of land along the route. The middle 
route is the one favored in the plan. The road 
is to be built by, and in the name of, the Ameri- 
can people. Books are to be opened in all the 
large cities of the Union. 

We know of no man better calculated to put 
the thing through than Mr. Perham, and as the 
people are about tired of waiting for Congress to 
move in the matter of a railroad to the Pacific, 
they may be ready to take hold and do it them- 
selves. We hope we may live long enough to see 
the raad completed. 





Boarp or AcricutturE. The idea, somewhat 
prevalent that the Board of Agriculture was 
abolished by the Legislature, is erroneous. The 
number of the Board was reduced, the present 
law authorizing the election of one member by 
the State Agricultural Society, and one member 
for each County where there is an agricultural 
Society complying with the conditions. Where 
there are several societies in one county, the 
member is to be elected by a Convention of five 
delegates from each Society, to be chosen at any 
regular meeting of such Society. The time and 
place of the Convention to be designated by the 
Executive officers of the oldest Society, but is to 
be held before the second Wednesday of each year. 
The Board is to classify its members so that one- 
third shall retire each year. The session may be 
fourteen days, and the pay is two dollars a day, 
and six cents a mile travel to each member. 


‘‘Benerit or Ciercy.’’ The Legislature of 
1860 has given a new definition to this ancient 
phrase, and one which we presume the members 
of the profession will not decline to accept. It is 
quite unfortunate, however, that its effect should 
be to compel all other citizens to live and die 
‘‘without the Benefit of clergy’’—a condition 
which in former times, and under the old English 
law, was imposed only upon those guilty of high 
treason, or of small misdemeanors, which, we 
suppose, were regarded as not needing it. The 
definition referred to is in the following words : 


“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Legislature assembled, as follows : 

That any house with its connected lot not ex- 
ceeding two acres, being owned and occupied by 
a minister of the gospel, duly ordained and ex- 
ercising the functions of a pastor, is hereby 
exempted from taxation.”’ 








Hicuway Fences. A correspondent inquires 
about the law as to cattle running at large, and 
road fences. In reply, we have to say, that the 
Revised Statutes, chapter 23, impose a penalty 
upon the owner of any horse, swine or neat beast 
found running at large in the highways without 
a keeper, but townsare permitted by vote, at the 
annual meeting to permit cows or other neat 
beasts to go at large, in the whole or a specified 
part of the town, for such time during the year 
as the vote may prescribe. When no such per- 
mission is given by the town, damages may be 
recovered for injuries done by cattle escaping from 
the highway to an adjoining field, though there 
be no fence on the road. 


yrCol. Thaddeus Twitchell of Bethel, died 
very suddenly on Tuesday morning of last week, 





excommunication against the King of Sardinia as 
soon as the election of the Central States has been 
decided. 

Meanwhile the votes have been taken and the 
Romagna by large majorities declares for annexa- 
tion tu Piedmont. Such is the complicated state 
of affairs abroad. England is looking anxiously 
for the solution. The stocks rise or fall, ther- 
mometrically, as the political atmosphere seems 
to blow hot or cold. The Ministry are vexed and 
excited over the disregard of their protests and 
proposals manifested by the Emperor, while the 
English people are manifesting considerable dis- 
content with the Ministry. All view France with 
a jealous eye. England aided in placing Napo- 
leon III. more firmly on his throne, by the Rus- 
sian war. He has strengthened that position by 
war with Austria. What does he mean to do 
next? A question yet to be solved. 





Deatu or Frank Vosz. This young man, an 
account of whose assassination was recently given 
in our columns, died at New Orleans on the 25th 
of February. The Age of last week contains a 
communication giving further details from which 
we extract the following: 


**It was found the ball had entered the head, 
just above and a little back of the right ear. An 
attempt to extract it was considered too hagard- 
ous. His consciousness returned text morning. 
He did not know why, nor by whom, the assault 
was made. It is the belief that the assassin mis- 
took him for some other person. There seems no 
prospect that any further light on that subject is 
to be had. Mr. Vose early had the assistance of 
his sister and her husband. He was without 
pain, and soon became cheerful, expecting as his 
physician also did, that he would recover. 

At 3 o’clock in the evening of Feb. 25, a coma 
supervened, and he sank into a stupor, which 
continued about fourteen hours, when death took 
place. 

A post mortem examination was had. It was 
found the ball, which weighed fifty grains, had 
passed through both hemispheres of the brain, 
and lodged against the skull on the left side of 
the head. The occurrence was no doubt an in- 
tentional murder, though there was a mistake of 
the victim. 

Frank was the son of the late Robert C. Vose 
of this city, and was 33 years old last October ; 
and for the last seven years of his minority was a 
member of Judge Redington’s family. 





Messace. By reference to our column of Con- 
gressional proceedings, it will be seen that the 
President has sent to the House a message pro- 
testing against certain resolutions passed by that 
body. The portion to which the President ob- 
jects is as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of five persons 
be appointed hy the Speaker fur the purpose, First 
of investigating whether the President of the 
United States or any officer of the government 
hus, by money, patronage, or other improper 
megns, sought to influence the passage of any 
law appertaining to the rights of any State or 
territory; and second, also to inquire into and in- 
vestigate whether any officer or officers of the gov- 
ernment have, by combination or otherwise, pre- 
vented or defeated, or attempted to prevent or de- 
feat the execution of any law or laws now upon 
the Statute Book; and whether the President hus 
fuiled or refused to compel the execution of any 
law thereof.’’ J 

Correction. We should have stated in our 
last that a prize was also awarded at the Gram- 
mar school to Ellen Landers, for excellence in 
reading. This prize was added to the original 
number on the spot, and may therefore be consid- 
ered the more complimentary. 








Ez In our notice of the High School examina- 
tion last week, we inadvertently stated that Miss 
Wapswortu had occupied the position of Assist- 
ant for ‘‘two orghree years past.”” This was a 
mistake. Miss W. commenced her labors in the 
school only last spring. Her predecessor in that 
position for several terms was Miss Lorn, who is 
now engaged successfully in teaching in Virginia. 


0@> Rev. Mr. Brown of Worcester, Mass., has 
accepted the invitation to the pastorate of the 
Unitarian society in this city, and will enter up- 
on his daties in June. 

ga” Four brothers, sons of William Rhoads, a 
farmer of Knox township, Penn., were burned to 











aged 72 years. 


death on Monday night. 








BSEWING MACHINES. 

These exceedingly useful articles are becoming 
widely diffused in all settions of the country. 
Invented by American ingenuity, they are fust 
entering into the domestic economy of our people, 
and relieving them of many hours of weary life. 
It is but a few years since machinery was applied 
to sewing, or any relief was suggested for the 
constant ‘‘stitch, stitch, stitch’’ of woman’s toil. 
Man's labors had been lightened in almost every 
department by his inventive genius, but she still 
worked on in the same manner as her mother 
Eunice and her grandmother Lois had done be- 
fore her. But a new era was to dawn upon ber, 
and in 1846 its glimmering first appeared. In 
1842 @ patent had been granted fur a machine 
for making ‘‘the shoemakers’ stitch in leather,’’ 
and a year after another was granted for using 
the common needle with machinery. The former 
proved useless, and the latter useful in making 
bags only and unfit for common use upon cloth- 
ing or ordinary work. In 1846, Elias Howe, Jr., 
of Cambridge, Mass., obtained a patent ‘‘for 
fyrming a seam by a combination of the eye- 
pointed needle and a shuttle in connection with 
a baster plate for feeding ; also a clipping-piece 
for governing the delivery of the thread from the 
shuttle.”’ , 

Here was the first practical Sewing Machine, 
but the difficulties were by no means overcome. 
The public were slow to receive and appreciate 
the invention ; and, indeed, it,was far from per- 
fect. For many years Mr. Howe, amid doubt 
and despondency, and reduced to poverty by his 
expenditures, struggled on, both to introduce and 
improve his muchine, sustained, however, by 
confidence in its value and hope for its future 
success. After two years’ absence in Europe, 
striving to enlist capitalists in his enterprise, and 
failing in his efforts, he returned to this country 
only to find infringements of his patent, and him- 
eelf involved in the necessity of expensive legal 
measures to protect his rights. For the means 
to do this his father’s farm was mortgaged, and 
he was thus enabled to establish his claim so ab- 
solutely that ever since he has been the recipient 
of a tribute from all who manufacture sewing 
machines. Numerous other patents (about 300) 
have since been granted, but Howe's principle is 
in all, and all must pay the tribute. 

In 1850, Mr. A. B. Wilson obtained a patent 
for a valuable improvement, it being that of the 
‘“*two pointed shuttle,’’ which took a gtitch in the 
backward as well as the forward motion; and in 
1851, he also patented another very important 
improvement, known as the ‘‘rotary hook.’ By 
the use of this the machine could be made much 
lighter, and the lock-stitch formed in a perfect 
manner even with the finest thread. In the same 
year, Grover & Baker obtained a patent for form- 
ing the double loop-stitch, and about the same 
time Singer & Co. made their improvements. 

We do not design to do more than sketch an| 
outline of the introduction of this valuable do-| 
mestic machine into use, and therefore make no| 
mention of the numerous other improvements. 
In 1853, the public attention was largely attract- 
ed to these machines, since which time the manu- 
facture and sale have increased with astonishing | 
rapidity. More than $2,500,000 of capital is| 
invested in their manufacture, which employs) 
over 3000 men, while an immense number of 
agents are also employed in selling the articles. 
The rapid increase in the sale, may be seen by 
the following statistics: Of all the various ma- 
chines, there were sold, 2,509 in 1853 ; 4.469 in 
1854; 3.513 in 1855; 7,223 in 1856 ; 12,713 in 
1857 ; 17,589 in 1858, and 46,243 in 1859. The 
reduction in price has undoubtedly contributed 
greatly to the large increase in 1859. 

The amount received by Mr. Howe up to 1858, 
was not sufficient to remunerate him four his ex-| 
penditures in the invention, and in establishing | 
his claim. Since then he has been enjoying the 
reward of his labors—the sum seceived by him in| 
1859, was not far from $130,000. He has now 
not only tie solid consolation for all his struggles | 
and trials, but the comfortable reflection that he 
has vastly benefited mankind by his labore—that| 








| 








his benefactions have extended to ‘‘the uttermost | 


parts of the earth,’ and that in China, Hindos-| 
tan, Tarkey, Africa, South America, Australia, | 
and all Europe, silently, and perhaps unwitting- | 
ly, many are offering to bim the incense of grate- 
ful hearts, for easing them of their burdens and 
making lighter their toils. 





Dramatic. We understand that a number of 
the pupils of the High School, in this city, hav- 
ing formed themselves into a club, intend giving 
several dramatic entertainments next week, in the 
High School rom. The plays selected, are near- 
ly all new to this city, including ‘‘The Idiot Wit- 
ness ;’’ ‘‘I’ve Written to Brown ;”’ ‘* Boots at the 
Swan ;” ** Our Jemimy,’’ and ‘ The Seven 
Clerks.’’ The entertainments will doubtiess be 


sloop, E. A. Johnson. 





well worth attending. Let them have full 
houses. 





K. & P.R.R. A special train from Augusta 
to Portland to connect with a Boston train (and) 


| 


boat) is soon to be ran on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, at 2 o'clock P. M. (or thereabouts). 
This train will return to this city in the evening 
of the same days, leaving Portland upon the ar- 
rival of the Boston train, and reaching here about 
midnight. This train will be a great public ac- 
commodation. 





New Acricutrvrat Socierins. The Legisla- 
ture at its recent session passed bills to incorpor- 
ate the East Washington Agricultural Aid Socie- 
ty; Calais Agricultural Aid Society; West Wash-| 
ington Agricultural Society; the Kennebec Union 
and Horticultural Society; to repeal the South 
Kennebec Agricultural Society. ; 








Nursery Catatocve. We have received from 
Messrs. H. E. Hooker & Co., of Rochestet, N. 
Y., a “‘Descriptive Catalogue of the Rochester 
Commercial Nurseries,’’ which contains a list of 
numerous valuable fruit trees and vines, with the 
prices. Their nurséries include 150 acres, and 
they pack their trees so as to ensure safe trans- 
portation to any part of the country. 


Hvssarp Sqvasn Sezps. Mr. Editor:—I have 
on hand a quantity of the celebrated Hubbard 
Squash Seeds, that I will distribute free in small 
packages to any person sending a ready directed 
prepaid envelope. Horace J. Gray. 

Cumberland, Me. 











Larce Carves. Capt. F.C. Fletcher of Au- 
gusta, has a cow,which dropped a pair of twin 
bull calves last week which exceeded in weight 
when they, came, anything that we have yet 
heard. One of them weighed 108 lbs. and the 
other 99 Ibe. Total, 207 lbs. 





gar Our readers will take notice of the adver- 
tisement of Brezep & Tuxry, Portland, shoe deal- 
ers, whose business facilities enable them to sell 
goods to the advantage of their customers. 





Ea" The ice from above the dam as far as 
Skowhegan has melted out. Bat little of it float- 
ed by our city. The ice here left some days since, 
but we do not learn that it has gone far down 
the river. 





Coxnscricur Exscrion. The returns from 
Connecticat, received up to the time of putting 
our paper to press, give Buckingham, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, a majority of about 
1000. This is from somewhat more than one-half 





of the towns of the State. 


+ — 


For the Maine Farmer, 
TAXATION, 


Mr. Eptron:—This is a subject in which almost 
every one bas a feeling interest, an interest that 
cannot well be avoided, without a breach of good 
faith to the whole community. The method of 
ascertaining the value of property, as the basis of 
levying the tax in different places, varies with 
the whim of the assessors, although the law says 
it shall be at its just value. The Kennebec 
Bridge stock is assessed much above its par value, 
from the fact of its large dividends. Bank stock 
seems to have another rule, being generally taxed 
upon its par value, instead of its dividends, which 
sometimes have reached ten per cent. premium, 
but now in very few. instances coming up to siz 
per cent., some of them less than four per cent, 
per annum, in consequence of their loss of capi. 
tal. These things should be equalized. Should 
there not be some way of reaching the Bank stock 
of this State, that is held abroad? A)! property 
should pay ite just share of the expenses of the 
government that protects it. Large amounts, we 
all know, are thus held, though owned by citizens 
of this State, for the purpose of evading the tax 
that bears so hard upon the small stock holders 
widows, orphans, and trust funds, 

This subject of taxation will bear looking into, 
to find some mode by which it can be made more 


equitable. Taxpayer. 








TOWN OFFICERS. 

Harrrorp. Chauncey Osgood, Clerk; Daniel 
Parsons, Richard Hutchinson, Sampson Read, 
Selectmen; Wm. Bicknell, Supervisor. 

Baicuton. Putnam Smith, Moderator; Arthur 
A. Holmes, Clerk; Amos 8S. Hinkley, Jesse York, 
Eben K. Holmes, Select-nen; Arthur A Holmes, 
Supervisor of Schools; Putnam Smith, Treasurer; 
Orren M. McIntyre, Collector and Constable. 





Mexico. The news from Mexico is summed up 
by saying that Miramon’s attack upon Vera Cruz 
has proved a failure, and after a seige of eight or 
ten days, he withdrew towards the Capital. After 
the capture of his steamers, he sent a decree to 
the Capital confiscating the property of Ameri- 
cans and ordering them sent from the country. 
The Government of the United States has given 
orders to the naval force for the protection of its 
citizens, and to disregard any blockade of the 
ports of Mexico which may be attempted. 





Fooitive Stave Case. A fugitive slave, ar- 
rested in Philadelphia, was last week ordered by 
Judge Cadwallader to be returned to his master 
in Virginia. As he was taken to the carriage, a 
rescue was attempted by a large force, principally 
of negroes, but the police interfered and succeed- 
ed in placing the fugitive in prison. A writ of 
habeas corpus has been granted by Judge Allison 
of the State Court and served upon the U.S, 
Marshal. 








Immense Bequest. William Easton, who re- 
cently died at Charleston, 8. C., has left to that 
city, after the death of his widow, his whole es- 
tate, amounting to from two to five millions of 
dollars, in trust for the establishment and support 
of a retreat for aged indigent people. Mr. E. 
was an Englishman, and in early lile a cabinet- 
maker. By a successful furniture business, and 
fortunate investments he amassed his large wealth. 





Tae E. A. Jounson Tracepy. A man named 
Hicks has been arrested and examined as the 
murderer of the Captain and crew of the oyster 
He was identitied as hav- 
ing shipped with Capt. Burr, and a canvass bag 
found upon him, together with several articles of 
clothing have been identified as belonging to the 
captain. He was committed on charges of mur- 
der and piracy. 


ga A Chinaman called Jackalow, has been ar- 
rested for the murder of Captain Leete and his 
brother, of the sloop Spray. About $400 was 
fuund on his person, believed to have belonged to 
Capt. L. Jackalow was cook on board the sloop. 





Civitization. A Mrs. Bilansky was executed 
on the 24th ult., for possoning her husband. The 
St. Paul Pioneer contains an account of the 
scene, at which several Indians were present to 
witness this spectacle of civilization ; and adds : 


‘The most disgusting feature connected with 
the affair, was the eagerness and persistency with 
which females sought to obtain eligible places to 
view the dying agonies of one of their own sex.” 





To Painters. Messrs. Brock & Barker, of the 
Gardiner Rural, offer for sale their entire estab- 
lishment, which, they say, affords a rare oppor- 
tunity for a ‘‘smart, live, thorough-going anti- 
old-fogy printer or editor’’ to obtain ‘‘a bargain 
as is a bargain." 





tar A burglar, by the name of Rooney was ar- 
rested in the house of Mrs. Richards, in Portland, 
at about midnight on Thursday night. He bad 
packed up sundry articles to be carried away. 
Rooney was sometime since convicted of robbing 
the jewelry store of Mr. Banks. 


Epwarps’ Paint Restorer aNnp Po.isn For 
Guass, &c. This valuable compound, with 
scarcely any labor, will remove grease, stains, 
and all dirt from paint, and restore it to its orig- 
inal purity. See advertisement. 





ge The steamer State of Maine has been char- 
tered fur the Kennebec and Boston route, until 
other arrangements are made. The State of 


| Maine is a good boat and will supply the loss of 
| the Eastern Queen. 


TEN Psrsons Burns TO Daarn. Another ten- 


/ement house in New York was destroyed by fire 


on the 28th ult., and two women and eight ebil- 
dren perished in the flames. Several other per- 
sons were badly injured. 





Sratvs or Hornacs Mann. The Massachusetts 
Committee who have in charge the erection of the 
statue of the late Horace Mann, have decided to 
give the work to Ball Hughes, It will cost $10, 
000, and is to be placed upon the State grounds 


New Movement. Quite a large meeting of 
pereons in favor of the formation of a new ‘Union 
Constitutional Party’? was held in Boston last 
week. 





tg” The U.S. Senate has refused by a vote of 
36 to 6 to appropriate the sum of $18,000 to pay 
for furnishing the U. 8. Court Room in San Fran- 
cisco in 1855. 





Ear George Aker was executed at Morristown, 
N. J., on the 29th, for the murder of Isaac H! 
Gordon, Oct. 18, 1859. 


sg” Gov. Banks has again vetoed a bill strik- 
ing out the word ‘*white’’ from the militia laws. 





OO 

Garpiver. The address of Mayor Hoskins 
shows the city debt of Gardiner to exceed $20,- 
000. The Mayor recommends that appropriations 
to the amount of $2300 be made for the support 
of the r and insane; $3000 for highways; 
$260 for primary and penne schools; $800 for 
high school; $850 for fire department; with ap- 
propriations for other objects, amounting in the 
aggregate to $15,000. 





Tus Larczst Catr. The largest calf we have 
heard of yet, is one which came along last Sab- 
bath night, from a cow owned by Capt. =e 
Merriman, of Rikmeed. It was a . ll a 
and girted two feet eight inches and # be": 
weighing one hundred and ten pounds.— Rich 
mond Sun. 


The Brunswick Tele learns that arrange 
ments are in contem 


tion to try coal bern" 6 
locomotives on the & Portland Rail 
road, the present season. 
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The Muse, 


. THR FAMILY. 


The family is like a book— 
The children are the leaves, 
'The parents are the cover, that 

Protective beauty gives. 


At first the pages of the book 
Are blank and purely fair, 
But Time soon writeth memories, 
And painteth pictures there. 


Love is the little golden clasp 
That bindeth up the trust; 

O, break it not, lest all the leaves 
Shall seatter and be Jost. 


Che Story Geller. 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


BY MARY A. DENISON. 








I. 

‘*Well, Captain Mount, Cameron has won the 
prize.” 

‘“‘What do you mean, sir?’’ asked the young 
captain, with an air intended to be entirely free 
from constraint. 

‘“Why! you have certainly heard that he and 
Emily Page are to be married next month,’’ said 
the senior commander, walking from the window 
of the hotel toward a table filled with papers over 
which his brother officer had been glancing. 

The young captain gave the pile of envelopes 
at his feet an angry toss, and his face had chang- 
ed toa dark and heavy frown. Then his lips 
grew white, his chest labored; he brushed the 
dark hair hurriedly and repeatedly from his fore- 
head, but did not reply. Had not his friend 
been walking to and fro, immersed in his own 
thoughts, he would have noticed the pallor and 
agitation of the young man, but be did not. 

‘Yes, Emily Page will be Mrs. Cameron, and 
Fred’s a lucky man. Emily is not only beauti- 
ful, but the rarest woman in the world for native 
good sensé and womanly wisdom. The fellow 
looked as radiant as the morning when I wished 
him joy an hour ago. He deserves his good for- 
tune.”’ 

Still young Mount said not a word—he, alas! 
was a rejected suitor of Emily Page; he, the 
superior of Fred Cameron in position, wealth, 
everything but good looks and reputation,had been 
kindly, but decidedly repulsed. His pride was 
mortified as well as his love wounded; he was 
not generous—he could not be magnanimous, and 
this blow struck heavily and wounded sorely. A 
hate sprung up in his heart toward the brave and 
generous Cameron, and he said in an undertone, 
with an air of exultation that made his ghastly 
face look fearful, ‘‘he is under my orders.’’ Then, 
conquering his emotion, he turned again to his 
letters, and busied himself with their contents, 
while his friend still walked to and fro, humming 
& song. 

‘*When do you return to the barracks?’’ asked 
the latter, as Captain Mount sprung up from the 
table and looked at his watch. 

‘**To-morrow,’’ was the reply. 

‘*I suppose Cameron will have his quarters put 
in military order,’’ continued the other. ‘I en- 
vy you officers when you get Emily in your socie- 
ty—she would shine anywhere; let me see, you 
have three ladies beside the commandant’s wife. 
You ought to enjoy yourselves.’’ 

‘‘Humph !”’ replied Captain Mount. 

‘It strikes me you don’t receive the news of 
this intended marriage very graciously,”’ persisted 
the elder captain, as they prepared to leave the 
hotel. 

‘*It is nothing to me who Cameron marries,”’ 
was the answer; ‘the has nothing to de with me 
but to obey orders, and I have nothing to do but 
to enforce them; he has come near being cashier- 
ed twice.’’ 

‘What! Cameron? Why, I thought he had 
the reputation of being the most exemplary 
officer in the army.” 

‘‘Reputation is not always honestly earned,”’ 
was the sneering reply. 

They passed from the steps to the sidewalk. A 
beautiful young lady, gracefully dressed, bowed 
as she went by, but there was a blush on her 
cheeks, and her eyes were cast down. Both offi- 
cers lifted their hats in salutation, but Mount bit 
his lip hard and his eyes flashed fire, for it was 
Cameron’s intended, Emily Page. 


It. 

“You will love Mrs. Jessup and Mrs. Ames, 
Emily, they are very superior women; both are 
well-bred and accomplished. Of Mrs. Allen I 
cannot say, for I am hardly acquainted with her; 
but Allen would not choose an indifferent wife.’’ 


So said Lieutenant Cameron to his affianced 
bride. They stood together in a little room lead- 
ing from the parlor. Mrs. Page was watering 
her jessamines outside of the window, and she 
smiled as she raised her head and caught sight of 
the bright young faces. 

‘¢*And what do you think of Captain Mount ?’’ 
asked Emily, smoothing out the leaves of the 
rose she was holding. 


“The best fellow in the world, but a tremen- 
ous disciplinarian,’”’ replied Cameron; ‘things 
go straight under his supervision, I can tell you; 
his men work under wet jackets. But if one 
does not cross him he js really quite a superior 
officer; he has a tow and tinder temper, though.” 

“So I thought,’’ replied Emily; ‘I should 
rather be his friend than hisenemy. Is he gen- 
erous ?”’ 

“Well, really, I—that is, 1 should think he 
was on the whole—I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of testing that quality,’’ replied the young 
man, who, generous himself to a fault, overlook- 
ed the faults of others, if they were not constant- 
ly and glaringly conspicuous. ‘By the way Em- 
ily, suppose you get your bonnet; the afternoon 
is delightful fora drive, and we will go out to 
the barracks and take a look at our future apart- 
ments.”’ 

With a little blush the fair girl assented, and 
they were soon on their way. The yard was 
pleasantly situated, the house, half of which 
was assigned to Lieutenant Cameron, surrounded 
by luxuriant shrubbery and commanding a fine 
prospect on nearly all sides. The furniture was 
good and nearly new, but Emily, with the in- 
stinctive perception of the beautiful, natural to 
a refined and cultivated taste, suggested some al- 
terations and needed improvements. 


**Q! these are so lovely !’’ she exclaimed, go- 
ing toward a window before which stood a small 
collection of rare plants. I think you must love 
flowers as well as I do.”* , 

“I like everything innocent and beautiful,’’ he 
said, his dark eyes bending on hers—but come 
out and look at my garden; it is small, but choice. 
T am here hard at work every morning, and it is 
astonishing how many flowers you can manage to 
grow in a amall space.”’ , 


ul. 
Emily was married. A wedding is not so rare 


a thivg that I should describe its ceremonies, its 
robes, it smiles and its blushes, minutely, though 
I never yet knew one to tarn away from the 
pleasant details, or weary of their repetition. 
Captain Mount did not grace the little company 
with his presence for reasons the reader will un- 
Aerstand. Ever since his knowledge of the en- 
* gagement he had sedulously avoided his first lieu- 
tenant, and he only deigned to look in for a few 
mbments when the young cddple were settled in 





their pleasant home. Emily brought with her 
her piano and guitar, and Fred played alike well 
the violin and the flute. Often as Captain Mount 
passed on through the barrack grounds he heard 
the blending of the flute and the piano, or the 
sweeter music of Emily’s voice—and he gnashed 
his teeth at the sound, and walked with a harsh- 
er tread, and hatred in his heart. 

Several pleasant little partics among themselves 
were made up by the wives of the officers, and 
among all the ladies, Emily, by her beauty and 
talents, shone conspicuous. She had the happy 
faculty of charming all she met. Sometimes 
Captain Mount was present, but he seemed no 
longer joyous and hilarious, as of old. When he 
addressed his first lieutenant some latent sneer 
lurked in his voice, and there was a repulsion in 
his manner perceived by none, probably, but the 
keen eyes of Emily herself. Certainly, Fred was 
too inately noble to suppose his superior officer 
capable of any petty meanness of character, and 
too unsuspecting to believe his pleasantry was 
anything more than harmless jesting. But Em- 
ily had a better insight into character, and be- 
sides, she knew that he had experienced what no 
man bears with an altogether good grace, and it 
occurred to her that the captain looked with an 
evil eye upon the noble form and handsome 
features of her husband. Captain Mount was 
eminently handsome, but his form was not good, 
and unfortunately for his own happiness his hair 
and mustache were red. But his manner was 
extremely urbane when he was disposed to civility 
and this was just when it suited his pleasure or 
his interest. 

Not long after young Cameron’s marriage an 
orderly called over early in the morning with the 
captain's commands. 

‘This is very strange,’’ said Fred to his wife, 
‘there it is raining great guns, and it is Captain 
Mount’s pleasure that I shall wear full uniform. 
He is disposed to be exacting.’’ 

**Well, but I should think you need not wear 
it,”’ said Emily, innocently; ‘you are your own 
master.”’ 

‘‘My own master,’’ repeated Fred, laughing 
heartily, ‘‘that’sa good one; why, don’t you 
know that if the captain commanded me to 
march twelve miles through the rain and back 
again I should be obliged to obey ?”’ 

** Age your rules so strict as that ?’’ asked Em- 
ily. 

‘Certainly they are, and I must ask no ques- 
tions,”’ replied the husband. ‘Well, I will go 
and dress, though it certainly is, as it seems to 
you, a most unreasonable demand.’’ 

‘*Are you on guard to-night !’’ asked Emily, a 
few evenings afterward, with some anxiety in her 
voice. 

‘**Yes, my love, such are the orders,’’ replied 
Fred, stooping to kiss her as he buckled on his 
sword. 

‘*And will it be right for me to lock myself in? 
ventured Emily, hesitating as she spoke, ‘be- 
cause 44 

‘*Lock yourself in! why, pray? because what?’’ 
he asked in astonishment, pausing as he looked 
full in her face. 

**Captain Mount was here last evening, and I 
fear he will come again to-night,”’ replied Emily, 
with burning cheeks, ‘‘and I rather not receive 
his visits unless my husband is here.”’ 

‘**But, my dear love, what possible harm was 
there in the captain's visit? he often drops into 
the quarters—he used to frequently before our 
marriage. I suppose it seems like home to hin— 
like old times,’’ replied the unsuspicious Fred. 

‘I don’t like his manner, Fred; besides, 1 
thought he had been taking wine, in plain lan- 
guage, last night—so, if you say so I will lock 
the door and admit no one.’’ 

**Do ag you please, my love, but it seems so 
dreary—a happy thought! go into Mrs. Jessup's 
room.”’ 

‘*Her babe is sick.’’ 

‘*O! well, you can help her take care of it,’’ said 
thoughtless Fred; ‘‘do go in, or else over to Mrs. 
Ames’; come I’il escort you if you're ready; as 
to leaving you at home, locked in, that’s out of 
the question.’’ 

Emily went, therefore, over to Mrs. Ames’; 
a cousin, and her father, were present, and at a 
late hour, when the little company were convers- 
ing gayly, Captain Mount was announced. 

“I’m so glad!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ames, as he 
entered, ‘‘now we shall have some of those cap- 
ital songs, and Mrs. Cameron will play; will 
you not, my dear ?”’ 

“I thank you, but I do not care to play this 
evening,”’ replied Emily. 

‘*Mrs. Cameron will not need urging, I am 
sure, said Captain Mount, gallantly; “I never 
heard her excuse herself before; are you not as 
fond of music as formerly ?’’ he asked, taking a 
seat beside her. « 

“If you passed our house frequently,”’ said 
Emily with dignity, ‘you would not, I think, 
ask the question.. However, I am very willing to 
to play if it will afford pleasure to Mrs. Ames,” 
she added, rising from her seat and going toward 
the piano, while the captain’s cheek flushed; but 
he was soon beside her selecting songs, and those 
which he felt must be especially annoying he 
sang purposely, and with passion. Never had 
he been more applauded, and as he repeated song 
after song the evening wore away. 

“It is very late!”’ exclaimed Emily, glancing 
at the clock. 

“The lieutenant is on duty to-night; permit 
me to escort you home.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ replied Emily with ready 
presence of mind; “I have not yet made up my 
mind to go home. If Mrs. Ames will keep me, 
I don’t know but I shall stay all night.” 


“Keep you, why to be sure, and glad of the 
chance,’’ responded the good lady, though she 
looked a little surprised; and the captain, with 
forced composure, took his leave. 


**I don’t know now but I had better go home,”’ 
eaid Emily, when a half hour had passed; ‘it is 
not Fred's regular duty to-night, and he will re- 
turn at two and be frightened at my absence, per- 
haps.”’ 

‘*He will, of course, know you are here.’’ 

“Yes, but [think I'll run over; it is bright 
moonlight, you know. I shall feel more content- 
ed, after all.’’ 

‘You are capricious,’ said Mrs. Ames, smil- 
ingly. 

‘*Perhaps I am,” replied Emily; ‘‘but home is 
so near, it is not strange that I should change 
my mind. I can go alone—the way is all clear, 
and I lefta light burning. Good night,” and 
she was away. 

It was buta few steps across the wide yard; 
the moon shone gloriously, yet Emily’s heart beat 
with fear as she hurried along. Gaining her 
door she tried the key, but her hand trembled so 
that she could not turn it. 


«Let me assist you,’’ said a pleasant voice, and 
the malicious face of Captain Mount was direct- 
ly beside her. The sight gave her nerve; with a 
sudden movement she unlocked the door, sprang 
in, and locked it on the inside, and fled affrighted 
to her chamber. 

Of this she said not a word to Lieutenant Cam- 
eron; she saw with a nice penetration that it 
was the object of this revengeful man to disgrace 
her husband, and that he would stop short of no 
meanness to accomplish his design. So when, on 
the next day, Fred came in all dismay, to say 
that some one had put a pig in his flower garden, 
and it had made woful waste of the ‘beautiful 


spot in which he had taken so much pleasure, 
she soothed him by every word of tenderness, and 
even went down into the ruined parterre and 
transplanted every root that was unbroken. But 
the next day the pig was in there again, and the 
garden was given up as a hopeless task. 


IY. 

“I'll find out; I'll see if I’m going to be 
trifled with in this manner !’’ exclaimed Fred, 
with quivering lip, as he walked with his wife 
into the house. A new misfortune awaited them 
there; their choicest flowers had been cut near 
the root, and there they laid strewing the carpet. 
Fred turned pale, and Emily, for a moment, was 
speechless. Some one had stood on the outside 
at the window while they were talking in their 
poor garden, and thus cruelly destroyed the beau- 
tiful flowers. : 

“Stop, Fred,’’ said Emily firmly, asa strong, 
passionate expression passed his lips, ‘‘command 
yourself ; I have something to tell you ; you must 
be on your guard, and [ know you will for my 
sake. Come up stairs.’’ 

‘All this is the work of Captain Mount,’’ she 
said, slowly and decidedly, as they sat down to- 
gether. 

‘*Captain Mount ?”’ exclaimed Fred, ‘‘Captain 
Mount! why, what in the world does he want to 
spite me for ?”’ 

‘Hush ! don’t speak so loud, he may be near ; 
for a man so meanly revengeful could not scruple 
to listen—yes, I repeat, this is the work of Cap- 
tain Mount. I have never told you, because I 
have never seen any particular reason for so do- 
ing, but Captain Mount sought my hand before 
you did, and I refused him—indeed—I refused 
him twice.’’ 

‘Is it possible !’’ said Fred slowly. 

‘*And he is little, mean, ungentlemanly enough 
as you see, to injure you because of my preference 
for you. I see, and probably you do now, that 
he wishes to goad you to resistance; then he 
will have cause of complaint, send to the depart- 
ment, and have you cashiered.”’ 

‘The villain !’’ muttered Fred—‘‘but,’’ he 
added a moment after, ‘‘I cannot believe it.” 


“It is so, nevertheless,’’ and she related his 
manner toward her on the preceeding night, and 
added, ‘‘now, my husband, here is an opportu- 
nity for you to show your courage that the tented 
field will never give you. Prove worthy of your 
name; Jet him do his worst—do not reply to him, 
do not disobey, do not in one thing show the 
least falling off of respect, and this trial will 
bring you out pure gold, purified by a fire heated 
seven times in the furnace of envy. Will you do 
this, my dear husband ?”’ 

“If it is my duty, most certainly will I,’’ re- 
plied Fred—*‘ but still, I cannot associate actions 
of such baseness with the name of Captain 
Mount; I have always thought him the soul of 
honor.”’ 

‘*Which you see now, with your own eyes, he 
is not. For myself, I am at liberty; he cannot 
cashier me, and I shall treat him as he deserves. 
But think how eager he must be to disgrace you, 
and having the power of a tyrant he will do it, 
unless you are on your guard.”’ 

**My darling wife, I will take your counsel,’’ 
said Fred, kissing her clear brow, ‘*for you are 
goodness itself.” 

**God teaches us to return good for evil, you 
know,’’ said Emily with cheerfulness. 

“I know—but oh! Emily, can I love my en- 
emy ?”’ 

‘*Time will solve that question,’ replied Emi- 
ly, smiling. ‘Now to repair the evil; give up 
the garden, and let us have a dear little wilder- 
ness of sweets in the spare chamber up stairs; get 
all the flower pots you can, and all the choicest 
flowers ; he cannot touch them there without 
passing through my room, and you can enjoy 
them as much as you would your garden.”’ 

‘Capital, wife! what a thought! I will buy 
them to-day.”’ 


v. 

‘You are getting a good many roses, lieuten- 
ant,’’ said the guard, as Cameron passed and re- 
passed, followed by porters loaded down with 
flower-pots, great and small. 

Yes,’’ replied Fred, ‘‘and putting them out 
of the reach of pigs, too.”’ 

‘*Good,’’ replied the guard, smiling. 

By night the chamber was half full of flowers; 
Fred had bought one shop clean out, and the 
vender never ceased staring till the last plant was 
gone. He had rifled the conservatory, also, of 
its choicest ornaments, and the house was full of 
perfume. What pains he took to sort them, and 
arrange them likea garden, with walks between ! 


‘*Really, this is more beautiful than the other 
was, a great deal,’’ said Emily, after she had 
laughed till she was tired at the quaintness of the 
idea. 

‘Yes, if Mount don’t get a pipe and blast 
them all with vitriol, or some such thing,”’’ re- 
plied Fred. 

‘He'll never think of it; oh! if we only had a 
glass roof.”’ 

‘‘One want gratified introduce two more,’’ said 
Fred, smiling. 

‘*Yes, but tea is ready.”’ 

An orderly stood waiting at the door down 
stairs. 

“Well, William ?”’ 

‘‘Didn’t your honor make an asparagus bed 
this spring, sir ?’’ asked the man, after a military 
salute. 

‘‘Certainly I-did, the finest asparagus hed in 
the country,’’ replied Fred, vivaciously, never 
dreaming of what was to come next. 

‘*I saw the captain’s orderly digging it up, 
that’s all,’’ said the man. 

“Digging it up—digging up my asparagus 
bed? what in creation will they do next? Hand 
me my cap, wife,’ exclaimed Fred, his face turn- 
ing crimson—‘‘let me see if there is not some 
mistake.”’ 

«‘Remember your promise,”’ said his wife gen- 
tly, as she handed down his fatigue cap. 

‘Yes, yes, never fear; digging up my aspara- 
gus bed! By all that isn’t m the waters beneath, 
or the earth, or the heavens, 1’ll know what this 
means !”” 

Fred had time to reflect while going toward the 
asparagus bed. Sure enough, it wasall dug over, 
or nearly all. 

“Stop! what are you about?”’ he cried to the 
man employed. 

‘Digging it over, sir,” said the man, who was 
an Irishman. 

‘Who gave you the orders ?”’ 

“The capting, sir, he’s giv’ me the orthers.’’ 

Fred stood for a moment, almost in despair. 
His beautiful asparagus bed, that he had taken 
so much pains with, given him for the purpose, 
too; it was too hard. For a moment he felt im- 
pelled to spring upon the Irishman and knock 
him over; but then it was not his fault, he was 
obeying orders. He stood there pensively regard- 
ing the shovel as the Irishman’s sturdy foot 
ploughed it under, then without saying a word, 
he turned and walked slowly home. 

‘‘We must do without the asparagus, dear.” 
he'said quietly to his wife—‘‘it is all dug up.’’ 

‘*Do without it! why husband mine, will there 
be no asparagus in town besides what you had 
planted ?”” 

He laughed at her cheerful face, and dismissed 
his chagrin. All through the summer season 
poor Cameron had trials sufficient to test his pa- 





tience to the utmost. The cow was turned into 





his neat yard every night; he was put to all man- 
ner of inconvenience in the matter of receiving 
his rations, and in a thousand ways trifled with 
—but Emily was his good angel—to her he looked 
for comfort and advice. He had borne his lot 
bravely; not once had he by any unofficer-like 
language, or manner, laid himself liable to report, 
and, best of all, he had learned that difficult les- 
son, self-control. x 

It was early in the autumn, and Emily, like a 
good housewife, had superintended the pickling 
and preserving for the ensuing winter. The 
peaches, red and rich, swam in a sea of sweets— 
the plums were tucked away in broad-mouthed 
jars, the cranberries and crab-apples were enough 
to meke one’s mouth water—and never did pick- 
les look fresher and greener. The cellars under 
the house had compartments, and each officer oc- 
cupied his own portion, which was always under 
lock and key. Thither, then, to the place set 
apart to Fred, were these choice sweetmeats car- 
ried, and safely deposited on shelves and in nooks. 
The day after came the captain’s orderly with a 
request for Lieut. Cameron’s cellar key. 

**He can’t have it,’’ exclaimed Emily, with 
more indignation than she had ever displayed be- 
fore. 

“Stop, Emily! would you undo the good 
work you have done?’ asked Fred mildly— 
‘*give me the key, love, you know I must obey 
orders.”’ 

‘But this is right down meanness, Fred, does 
he mean to steal our preserves?” continued Em- 
ily, indignantly. 

*“O no, my dear! he only intends that we 
shall call for the key whenever we want to get at 
them.’’ 

**T will never ask him for the key, be sure of 
that,’* replied Emily. 

‘*What will you do for the preserves?’’ asked 
her husband. 

‘“Go without them, as you did without your 
asparagus bed,’’ she answered, laughing a little. 

‘*So be it then,’’ replied Fred, and gave the 
key up to the orderly—adding, ‘‘tell Captain 
Mount that we huve no further use for the key.’’ 


vi. 

The sun poured hotly upon the barracks, and 
the men went through their drill like automatons, 
for the heat was as that of a furnace. It was 
pitiful to see them standing or marching with 
the great drops of sweat dripping from their 
brows—it was more pitiful to see the little drum- 
mer boys bearing their heavy drums, and totter- 
ing almost under their weight and the close op- 
pressive atmosphere. It was mid October ; there 
had been no rain for weeks, except now and then 
a few drops that men called a shower, and there 
was much sickness in the yard. At the doors of 
the barracks sat pale and haggard marines, just 
recovering, or sometimes, as a curtain moved 
faintly, a pale form might be seen stretched on 
the bed of disease, gasping for breath and pray- 
ing for water. As yet, the form of fever had not 
been malignant—but the weather was so sultry, 
and so unnatural for that late month, that many 
predicted the scourge that soon followed. 

Captain Mount sat in his handsome sitting- 
room, reading and writing. Now he would an- 
swer a letter from the department of war, now 
fall back upon his newspaper. 

‘It is very strange, this confounded dizziness !’’ 
he suddenly exclaimed, throwing aside the sheet 
he was perusing and dropping his head on his 
hands—‘‘ever since I got up I have stumbled 
about like a blind kitten,”’ and lifting himself 
again, he rang a small bell beside him on the 
table. 

’ An orderly aswered the summons. 

**Well, Graves, how is the sickness now ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Worse, I’m sorry to say, sir,’’ replied the 
man, after his usual military salute. ‘John 
Greer is dead, sir, and Bill Grooves we expect is 
going fast. There are six new cases.’’ 

‘“‘The deuce there are,’’ muttered Captain 
Mount, springing from his seat and essaying to 
move to the window. ‘Graves, did you ever 
feel dizzy ?’’ 

“TJ don’t know but I have, sir, some time of 
my life,”’ replied the man, with some hesitation. 
‘*T believe that’s the way the fever commences, 
sir.”’ 

‘How do you know?” exclaimed Captain 
Mount, turning almost fiercely upon him. 

The orderly started back a pace, and well he 
might be alarmed. The captain’s eyes were red 
and heavy, and his face appeared swollen; the 
look of ferocity which he had assumed, added to 
the feverish purple of his face, altered his aspect 
completely. But observing the look of fixed sur- 
prise with which the man regarded him, he said 
more softly—‘‘I don’t know but you are right, 
Graves—send my secretary here, and go for the 
doctor; tell him to bring a nurse along. Here, 
Graves, take the key of Cameron’s cellar back to 
him—I—I forget it before.”’ 

The man obeyed, and started from the room. 
Another moment, and a young man entering 
moved toward the table at which the captain sat 
with his head on his hands. 

‘‘Captain Mount,” he said, and stood await- 
ing a movement. ‘‘Sir—you sent for me—Cap- 
tain Mount—what are your orders for me?” 

The young commander raised his head slowly 
and looked about him, as if he did not compre- 
hend. 

*«Q, yes! I see—you, you have come,’’ he said 
at last, raising himself. ‘Mack, I'm afraid I'm 
going to be sick, very sick; I want you to answer 
these letters immediately’’—pointing to the pile 
that lay opened on his right hand; ‘‘I wish you 
also to write to my mother as I shall dictate, and 
then I shall be ready to lie by. If I should have 
this fever that is going the rounds, I shall depend 
upon you, Mack, to attend to business. You 
shall be well paid for standing by me in my need. 
O, this blinding pain! give me your arm Mack, 
I will go back to my chamber.”’ 

The young man, with seeming reluctance, lent 
his aid, holding his face away from the feverish 
breath of the captain, who had been fighting 
with the symptoms of the fever for nearly a week, 
trying to ‘brave it out.”” The young commander 
sank exhausted on his bed, and was found by 
the barracks’ physician in a stupor. 

vil. 

‘Here comes the captain's orderly, with some 
new insult, I sappose,’’ said Emily, looking from 
the window as she spoke; ‘I should think the 
sad state of the men would soften his heart if it 
is not adamant.”’ 

‘«Graves looks very serious,” said Fred, going 
toward the open door—*Well, my man, what 
does the captain want now ?”’ 

‘‘He has sent back your cellar-key, sir; says he 
forgot it before.” 

Emily and Fred glanced at each other—it was 
the first concession the vindictive Mount had ever 
made. 

‘©What does it mean ?”’ whispered Emily. 

The captain’s not very well this morning,” 
said the orderly, retreating slowly. A light 
broke over Fred’s handsome face—and then a 
quiet, thoughtful look succeeded. ‘I hope he 
isn’t going to have the fevér.”’ 

‘I ain’t no doubt of it, sir,’’ replied Graves ; 
‘she’s a pretty sick man a’ready; l’ve just sent 
the doctor over.” 

Ts he so bad as that?’’ asked Emily, her 
sweet face growing sad—‘‘poor fellow! and no 
wife to nurse him—no sister ; scarcely no—she 
would have added ‘‘friend”—but she forbore. 


After Graves had gone, Emily threw on a light sun 
bonnet, and moved along toward the bubitations 
occupied by the soldiers and their wives. A mur- 
mur of pleasure greeted her as she entered the 
first—and with her soft voice inquired after the 
sufferers. 

‘*Tim’s better, thank you,” said the soldier’s 
wife, the bright tears springing to her eyes as she 
spoke—‘*but oh ! in the night, I did be so fearful 
he would die.’’ 

In the next door, was a mournful tableaux. A 
woman sat in the middle of the floor, her head 
and face crouching low, and covered with her 
hands—a little child hung mutely upon her lap, 
now stroking her long unbound locks, now cry- 
ing piteously, and by the side of the room stood 
a bed, covered with a white sheet, under which 
were defined sharply the rigid lineaments of a 
corpse. Daring not to disturb this piteous grief, 
the gentle woman moved noiselessly away, wiping 
the tears from her own eyes, and entered the next 
place. There was no sickness there, but as she 
went from one room to another, she noted the 
heavy eyes and listless movements, telling that 
the destroyer was on their track. 

Two days after, Captain Mount’s orderly came 
in great haste to Lieutenant Cameron, with a sad 
story. The secretary had left, afraid of infec- 
tion; the nurse herself had been taken sick, and 
Captain Mount was dangerously ill, with no one 
but himself to stay beside him. The commandant 
was away, the people outside were too much 
frightened to assist, and he did not know what 
he should do. 

‘*T must go there,’’ said Fred, with decision. 

“Yes, we must go there,’ added his wile, 
meeting his glance. 

**Not you, Emily,’’ said Cameron. 

‘‘Not you, Fred, without me,’’ replied Emily. 

**[ shan’t let you go,’’ said Cameron, in some 
alarm. 

‘*We are only wasting time,’’ was the answer, 
as Emily put on her bonnet, ‘‘come, husband, 
you know when I will, I will;’’ and so they 
walked off together. 


Vill. 

The captain’s fine mansion wore a deserted 
look. It was still as the grave, for the servants 
had nearly all gone. Emily looked about at the 
beautiful furniture, undusted, the chairs in dis- 
order, the curtains unlooped—a general air of 
neglect visible over all. Graves led them to the 
captain’s room. The young man lay muttering, 
with his eyes fixed on the wall, his arms thrown 
above his head, his eyes glazed with fever, his 
cheeks bright with burning crimson. Emily and 
her husband looked mournfully on. As they 
smoothed his pillow, and Emily placed her cool 
hand on his forehead—oh! how hot it was—he 
looked from one to the other, with no signs of 
consciousness. For days he raved, and Fred and 
his gentle wife kept their watch beside him. He 
would beg for water—oh ! so piteousely—-he 
would talk of his mother, of his childhood, and 
of Emily sometimes. He often laid plans for 
tormenting the Camerons; and some of them were 
so ludricous that the watchers, sad though they 
felt, could not forbear their laughter. 

“Take these turkey’s claws,’’ he would say, 

‘and stuff them in Cameron’s key-hole—ha! 
what atime he'll have getting the door open. 
Here, you little imp, go over and set Cameron’s 
house on fire, only be sure and don’t burn up 
Emily. Tell Cameron to go and walk across the 
river—pitch dark and no bridge—the fellow’ll do 
it,’’ he would add savagely. 
One morning when the pale dawn streamed in 
through the half-opened shutters, the young cap- 
tain opened bis eyes and gazed intently at his 
watcher. Cameron sat there, wan and almost ill 
himself. A lamp burning near shed an uncertain, 
flickering light upon the neatly kept apartment. 
Ewily slept in the adjoining room, but she was 
now moving, preparing to take her husband’s 
watch. 

‘*Mack,”’ said the sick man faintly. 

“It is not Mack, captain,’’ replied Cameron, 
bending over the wasted form before him. 

‘*Who then! it cannot be—’’ 

‘‘Cameron,”’ said the other, quietly. 

The sick man looked, closed his eyes, opened 
them again, and gazed steadily at his first officer. 

‘‘Where then is Mack? he was here yester- 
day.” 

‘*‘Mack has been gone just fourteen days; you 
have been very sick, and unconscious,’’ said 
Cameron. 

*‘Have 1?’? murmured the captain vaguely, 
and then lay still for some time. 

‘‘Cameron,”’ again the pallid object spoke. 

‘*Well, captain.” 

‘Ts that your wife standing there !”’ 

**Yes, that is Emily.’ 

‘*What are you and she here for ?’’ 

‘To take care of and nurse you,’’ replied Cam- 
eron. 

The captain’s lip began to quiver and tremble, 
and the tears ran down the hollow sockets of his 
eyes. Cameron bent over and wiped them away, 
with the touch of a woman, saying softly— 
‘don’t feel bad about the past, it is all forgotten.”’ 

“By you, perhaps—but not by me,”’ he replied 
chokingly. ‘‘One word more Cameron—I am 
very weak—how long have you and your wife 
been nursing me ?”’ 

‘Nearly a fortnight,’’ replied Cameron—*‘but 
lam afraid if you do not control this emotion 
you may be thrown back. Try to sleep now, 
and Emily will prepare you some nourishment.” 

The sick man obeyed, closed his eyes, but the 
lips kept grieving, and the tears came slowly 
through from under his closed lids. Every day 
he mended a lit:le, until he could at last be placed 
in his sick chair and wheeled to the window. 
The first time he sat there, he exclaimed, looking 
out upon the parade-ground, ‘‘how often I have 
walked there, devising some plan by which to 
provoke you to resistance. Cameron, you have 
proved yourself to be what I never was till now, 
a man!” 

‘‘Emily gave me lessons,’’ replied the lieuten- 
ant, smiling. 

«And I, if 1 had possessed a spark of magnan- 
imity, might have had the friendship of this no- 
ble woman; instead of that, 1 have made her 
despise me ; I have disgraced myself in her eyes.” 

‘0! no,” said Cameron, quietly, ‘‘Emily nev- 
er despised any one; you provoked her often 
enough, to be sure ; but let bygones be bygones ; 
let us not talk of it any more.’’ 

‘Yes, let us talk of it till I learn to look upon 
myself as Iam—oh! Cameron, with all my soul 
I ask you to forgive me.” 

‘And with all my soul I do forgive you,” re- 
plied the young lieutenant, moved to tears. 

You have risked infection—you have lost 
rest and health, to nurse into life the viper that 
would have stung you’’—and in his weakness he 
bowed his head on his hand and wept. 

‘‘No more of this, captain,” exclaimed Camer- 
on, ‘‘or I shall have a sick man on my hands 
again—here comes Emily—come wife, sit down to 
your guitar, and sing a merry song !’’ When the 
song was finished Capt. Mount was himself again, 

Never were there more faithful friends, ever af- 
ter than Cameron and Mount. The lieutenant 
soon obtamed a captaincy through the influence 
of the latter; Mount married several years after a 
lady who was the counterpart of Emily in aceom- 
plishments and beauty; and to see the two cap- 
tains, sometimes, 60 much like brothers, it would 
hardly be thought possible that one had once fol- 





lowéd the other with a petty but determined sys- 











tem of persecution, that he might send him from 
the army in disgrace. He looks back upon that 
unmanly trial with feelings af sorrow and humil- 
jiation.— Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


—————__——————————— 
ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE, 
NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT: 
EARLY 300 are now in operation, dri Printing Presses, 
N Water and Air ‘fo, - oy Shoe Fac- 
tories, Tanneries, Mills, Machine Shops, Cabinet Manufactories, 
&c., &c. Also for hoisting purposes in Warehouses or on ship- 
board, anc’, in fact, anywhere that power of their capacity is re- 


q » 
THEY ARE THE SAFEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL 
POWER IN USE. 

They cannot be exploded by use, there being nothing about 
them toexplode. They ’o not increase the rates of Insurance 

Any person that can manage a fire in a coal stove is compe- 
tent to manage a CaLonic Enaine. 

Call at the Maine Farmer office and see one in operation. 
Manufactured at South Groton, Mass., by the Mass. Caloric En- 
gine Co., who also manufacture Pumps, Hoisting machines, Ful- 
ling mills for Tanners, Shafting, &c., &c. 

Boston Office at Nourse & Co’s Agricultaral Warehouse, 
bef 34 & 36 Merchant's Row. 


Premium Photographs! 

LL lovers of the fine arts who are desirous of an exact por- 

trait of themselves or friends, arranged and finished in the 

best and most approved style will please give Ma. 8. W. SAW- 

YER an early call, as he proposes to make a change in his loca- 
tion shortly. 

Mr. SAWYER having made extra exertions to perfect himself 
in his business, sparing no pains or expense to produce the finest 
effect and finish to his pictures, having received the first prize 
at the State Fair, and secured the services of Mas KE. E. LAM- 
SON, who also bas received the first prize for finishing Photo- 
graphs in Water Cok rs, feels confident that he can give as good 
if not better satisfaction than any other Artist in the State. 

By devoting his own personal attention to his customers, he 
hopes to secure a place in the hearts and confidence of ali his 
friends and former patrons. All wishing a good likeness and a 
test of his abilicy will show their good will by calling as soon as 
possible. 

Ly All of those who have not settled for their pictures as well 
as those who have deman:s against him will please call at his 
rooms immediately, and settle the same. 

Winthrop, Oct. 14, 1859. 


A Good Situation for Sale. 


THE SUBSCRIBER, having made a change in his 
FR: business, offers fur sale his Homestead Farm on Cross’s 
Bie Hill, Vassalboro’, a pleasant location, three miles from 
the Rrailroad, and eight miles from Augusta. The Farm contains 
75 acres of warm, dry land, conveniently divided into 
TILLAGE, PASTURAGE AND WOODLAND, 
well watered and well fenced, chiefly with stone wall. Build 
ings, large, convenient, and thoroughly finished. A plenty of 
orcharding, and an excellent garden spot of half an acre, en- 
closed. Good Mechanics’ Mills, Meeting-house, School-house, 
&c., in the immediate vicinity. The above described property 
will be sold on favorable terms. Farm Tools for sale if desired. 
Y Possession given immediately. 
For further particulars, call on the subscriber at Getchell’s 
Corner. JOSIAH PRESCOTT. 
Vassalboro’, Feb. 15, 1860. 10tf 
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Farming Lands! 


HE Subscriber offers for sale, in lots te suit purchasers, 
SIX THOUSAND ACRES 
of very valuable farming land in the town of Bradford, in the 
County of Penobscot. This *own contains about 1500 inhabi- 
tants, and is one of the best in the county. It is but 20 miles 
from Bangor, contains a large tannery, several mills, and is in a 
very flo :rishing condition, agriculturally. 

The quality of the soil, and the prices and terms of sale offer 
great inducements to persons in search of good lands for farming. 
Information may be had from me or from Spencer Arnold, Esq., 
at Bradford. BENJ. A. G. FULLER. 

Augusta, Jan. 27, 1360. Tf 





TOTICE is hereby given, that the subscriber has been du- 
ly appointed Executor of the last wiil and testament of 


CHARLES SMALL, late of West Gardiner. 








in the County of Kennebec, deceased, testate,and has under- 
taken that trust by giving bond as the law directs :—All persons 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said deceased 

are desired to exhibit the same for settlement ; and all indebted 

to said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 

March 12, 1860. OLIVER R. SMALL. 
KENNEBEC SS....At a Court of Probate, held at Au- 

gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 

second Monday of March, A. D. 1860. 
| YDIA HOWARD, Administratrix on the estate of 

4 NATHAN HOWARD, late of Winthrop, in said County, 
deceased, having presented her final account of administration 
of the estate of said deceased for allowance ; and also her ac- 
count for costs on assignment of dower : 

Orperep, That said Administratrix give notice to all persons 
interested by causing a copy of this order to be published three 
weeks successively, in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, 
that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, 
in said County, on the second Monday of April next, at ten | 
of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if any they have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER; Judge. 

A truecopy. Attest J. Berrox, Register. iv 





KENNEBEC, SS.—Ata Court of Probate, held at Augus- 
ta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the second 
Monday of March, A. D. 1860. 

LIVER BILLINGS, Administrator on the Estate of 

WILLIAM H. RECORDS late of Fayette, in said County, 
deceased, having presented his final account of administration | 
of the Estate of said deceased for allowance: 

Orperen, That the said Administrator give notice to all persons 
interested, by causing a copy of this order to be published three 
weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, that 
they may appear ata Probate Court to be held at Augusta, in 
said County, on the second Monday of April next, at ten of 
the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, why 
the same should not be allowed. Il. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atruecopy. Attest—J. Burton, Register. 14* 





KENNEBEC, SS.—At a Court of Probate, held at Au. 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
second Monday of March, A. D. 1860. 

AMUEL KNOX, Guardian of AUGUSTUS ENOX 

i and JOSEPH H. KNOX, minors, having presented his ac- 

count of Guardianship of said Wards for allowance: 

Oaperep, That the said Guardian give notice to all persons in- 
terested, by causing a copy of this order to be published three 
weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, printed at Augusta, 
that they may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augusta, 
in said County, on the second Monday of April next, at ten 
of the clock in the forenoon, and shew cause, if any they have, 
why the same should not be allowed. 

H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Atrue copy. Attest: J. Borrox, Register. 14 


To the Judge of Prebate within and for the 
County of Kennebec. 

TS undersigned, Guard‘an of EUGENE H PARKER, ANN 

M. PARKER, CHARLES W. PARKER and SARAH E. 
PARKER, minor heirs of ISRAEL W. PARKER, late of Litch- 
field, in said County, deceased, respectfully represents that said 
minors are seized and possessed of the following described real 
estate, viz :—All the interest of said wards in the homestead of 
the deceased, situate in said town of Lixhfield :—That an ad- 
vantageous offer has been made for the same by Benjamin F. 
Grant of said Litchfield, which offer it is for the interest of all 
concerned immediately to accept, the proceeds of sale to be placed 
at interest for tle benefit of said wards. Said Guardian there- 
fore prays for license to sell and convey the above described real 
estate to the person making said offer. 

PAULENA PARKER. 


KENNEBEC COUNTY....In Court of Probate, at AvevsTa, on 
the second Monday of March, 1860. 


On the Petition aforesaid, OxpEReD, that notice be given by 
publishing a copy of said petition with this order thereon, three 
weeks successively prior to the second Monday of April next, 
in the Maine Farmer, a newspaper printed in Augusta, that all 
persons interested may attend at a Court of Probate then to be 
holden in Augusta, and shew cause, ifany, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. H. K. BAKER, Judge. 

Attest: J. Berton, Register. 

Copy of Petition and Order thereon. 

Attest: J. Burton, Register. 


E. D. NORCROSS, 

T we Deeors North of the Pest Office, Augusta, 

ANUFACTURER of and dealer in HOT AIR FURNA- 

N CES of virious designs for warming all classes of build- 

ings. Keeps for sale, COOKING STOVES of various patterns ; 

among which is the Sultan, Stewart’s Improved, The Good Sa- 
maritan, Our State, &c., &c. 

Also Coal and Wood Parlor Box, Parlor Cook, Franklin, Cast 
and Sheet Iron Air-Tight STOVES. 

Cast hon and Copper Pumps; Iron Sinks; Oven, Ash and 
Boiler mouths. : 

Hollow ware ; Oil Cloth Carpeting ; Enameled Ware, French 
and Japaned Tin Ware; Brittania ware, and house furnishing 
goods generally. 

All kinds of jobbing in Gas and Steam Piping, &c., &c., done 
to order at short notice. 

Augusta, Sept. 12, 1859. 


LINDSEY HOUSE, 
MAIN STREET, 
ROCKLAND, Maine. 


The above house is now open for the reception of boarders and 
the accommodation of the traveling p:blic. Those who favor us 
with a call will find pleasant rooms, good beds and a table sup- 
plied with all the market affords, with a disposition among al! 
connected with the house to make their stay as agreeable and 
comfortable as possible. 

Connected with the house is one of the largest and best stables 
in the State, where horses will be well cared for. 

The house is very pleasantly located, having a retired situa- 
tion, but near the centre of the bu-iness part of the city. 

ac7 Call once and you will come again 

3ef GEORGE LINDSEY, Proprietor. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds and Window 
Frames, 


FURBISH & DRUMMOND 


AVE commenced again in their new shop, Moor’s Building 
Waterville, with a new set of the latest and most improved 
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machinery for the manufacture of the above named articles. All 
kinds of 
DOORS, SASII, BLINDS AND WINDOW FRAMES, &c., 
made of lumber weil seasoned and kiln-dried, constantly on 
hand and sold at very low prices. This work is also for sale by 
JAMES WOOD, Lewiston; ELIJAH WYMAN, Newport; 
and ALBA ABBOTT, Skowhegan. 
JEREMIAH FURBISH, James Saaee, > 
y 





Call and See! Bc aie 
nt article that you cannot , or if you can, 
Cy until you call at PARSONS’, just above the 
bridge. He has just returned from Boston with a large stock of 
Groceries, Crockery and Glass, Ware; Dry Goods, Shoes, Boots, 
Paper Hangings, and in fact every article that was ever seen in 
a Variety Store, you will find in HIS, which, together with his 
former full stock, makes it decidedly the best place to purchase 
anything you want there is on the river. 


JOHN PARSONS, 
Augusta, May, 1859. 20 





Sy, 
—————— 


a corruption cf the blood, by which 
wp ena a pom. Soins in the circu. 
y, may burst out in diseas 
on any part of it. No organ is free ‘rom its attacks, nor is there 
one which it may not destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously 
ow wr by mereurial disease, low living, disordered or unhealthy 
od, impure air, filth and —— | habits, the depressing vices 
and, above all, by the venereal infection. Whatever be its ori. 
gin, it is hereditary In the constitution, descending “from pa- 
rent to children unto the third and fourth generation ;” indeed 
it seems to be the rod of Him who says, “I will visit the iniqui. 
~ ~~ — upon thot children.” 
s y deposition from the blood of corru 
or ulcerous matter, which, in the lungs, liver, and internal ~ 
gans, is termed tubercles; in the glands, swellings; aud on the 
surface, eruptions or sores. This foul corruption, which genders 
in the blood, deyresses the energies of life, so that scrofulous 
constitutions not only suffer from scrofulous complaints, but 
they have far less power to withstand the attacks of other dis. 
eases; consequently, vast numbers perish by disorders which 
although not scrofulous in their nature, are still rendered tal 
by this taint in the system. Most of the ¢€onsum ption which 
decimates the human family has its origin directly in th ; 
scrofulous contamination ; and many destructive diseases of the 
liver, kfdgeys, brain, and, indeed, of all the organs, arise fr — 
or ae aggravated by the same cause. m 
One quarter of all our people are scrofulous ; their person 
are invaded by this larking infection, and their health is unde “ 
mined by it. To cleanse it from the system we must renoy * 
the blood by an alterative medicine, and invigorate it Df healthy 
food and exercise. Such a medicine we supply in ’ 
AYER’S 
Compound Extract of Sarena parilin, 
the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of our time 
can devise for this every where prevailing and fatal malad - 
is combined from the most active remedials that have bee, aj.’ 
covered for the expurgation of this foul disorder from the ery 
and the rescue of the system from its destructive conse¢ anaes . 
Hence it should be employed for the cure of not ealy te f _ 
but also those other affections which arise from it such as t = 
Tive and Sxin Diseases, St. Antruony’s Fins, Rose or Ex 1 
BLAS, Pimples, PustuLes, Biorcuxs, Bains and Bow "Tr. 
mons, Terres and Sart Rasom, Scacp Heap, Rin: hag 
MATISM, SyPHiLitic and MercuriaL Diseases, Dac 
SIA, Desiuity, and, indeed, att COMPLAINTS anisinc F 
VittaTeD on Impure BLoop. The popular belief in “im; wae 
of the blood” is tounded in truth, for Scrofula is a degeneration 
of the blood. The particular purpose and virtue of this Saree 
parilia is to purify and regenerate this vital fluid without which 
sound health is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 


For all the Purposes of a Fa 
mily Physic 
are so composed that disease within the range of their ‘ 
can rarely withstand or evade them. 
ties search and cleanse and invigu 





*WORM, KRuec- 
oP3Y, Dyspep- 


; action 
. penetrating proper- 
; e . ever: tion © - 
man organism, Correcting its diseased qution nad aeion t 
healthy vitalities. Asa consequence of these properties, the in 

valid who is bowed down with pain or physical debility is aston- 
ished to find his health or energy restored by a remedy at once 
~~ + ~ a 

ot only do they cure the everv-day complaints of every bod 

but also many formidable and dangerous diseases. The agua 
below named is pleased to furnish gratismy American Almanac 
containing certificates of their cures and directions for their use 
in the following complaints: Costiveness. Heartburn, Head- 
ache arising from disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indiyestion 

Pain in and Morbid inaction of the Bowe/s, Flatulency, 
Loss of Appetite, Jaundice and other kindred complaints, 
arising from a low state of the body or obstruction of its func- 


tions. 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Cr 

Brenchitis, Incipient Consumption, and ae 
the relief of Cousumptive Paticnts in ad« 
vanced stages of the disease, 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous are the 
cases of its cures almost every section of country abounds in 
persons publicly known, who have been restored from alarming 
and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, ‘ts superiority over every other medicine of its kind 
is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are 
known, the public no longer hesitate what antidote to employ 
for the distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary 
organs that are incident to our climate. While many inferior 
remedies thrust upon the community have failed and been dis- 
carded, this has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits 
on the afflicted they can never forget, and produced cures too 
numerous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 

All our remedies are for saleby C. F. POTTER, A ; 
W. B. BRADBURY & CO., Bangor; E. DANA. Jn "perlena: 
W.0O. POOR, Belfast; C. CRAWFORD, Calais, and by all 
druggists and tne principal merchants in the country. eowly34 


Augusta Carriage Depot. 


THE SUBSCRIBER having re- 
P turned to his old stand on WA- 
fe’ TER STRERT, begs to inform his 
friends and the public generally, 
that he is now prepared to furnish, at the shortest notice, 
CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS 
of all descriptions and styles. Having had a long experience in 
the manufasture of the above articles, he feels confident that he 
can select those that will give entire satisfaetion, both in point 
of style and durability. 
Being Agent for several of the best Manufacturers in New 
England, gentlemen in want of a vehicle for their own use, can 
either select from the stock on hand, or leave their orders for 
any style of carriage which they may desire built, which will be 
warranted in every particular. 
ALSO, FOR SALE, 








Carriage Wheels, Bent Rims of Hickory and Ash, and Hickory 
Spokes of all sizes, constantly on hand. Also Coach Varnish 
and Black Varnish for enameled leather tops. 
Repairing done in all its branches at short 
notice. 
(7 PaRTICULaR ATTENTION PAID TO Sich Paixtine. 
Augusta, Jan. 16, 1860. Tu 


THE BOSTON OLIVE BRANCH 


AND 
ATLANTIC WEEKLY 
8 ONE of the best Family Papers published. It contains solid 
and brilliant Editorials, is full of Thrilling Tales, Sparkling 

Sketches, accounts of Travel and Adventure, possesses Wit and 
Humor that makes lean people fat and jolly ; the choicest Poetry, 
the cream of the News, Family Receipts, Agricultural informa- 
tion, &c. Henry Waxp Beecuen’s Sermons are reported week- 
ly. Among its contributors are :— 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Clara Augusta, Mrs. ©. F. Gerry, 
T. 8. Arthur Percy Curtiss, Virginia F. Townsend. 
@ Published by HENRY UPHAM & CO. 


Boston. 
QOWy: 
<> Nj 


=) 
BRONCHIAL 
row, 


“A simple and elegant combination for Covens,” &c, 
' Dr. G. F. BiceLow, Boston. 
“Have proved extremely serviceable for Hoansexess.” 
Rev. Henry Warp Beecurs. 
“TI 1ecommend ‘heir use to Pusiic Sreaxens.” 
Rev. E. H. Caarm, New York. 
“Most salutary relief in Broxcmtis.” 
Rev. 8. Ssioraien, Morristown, Ohio. 
“Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffering from 
Coup.” Rev. 8. J. P. Anperson, St. Louis. 
“Effectual in removing Hoarseness and irritation of the 
Throat, so common with Sreaxsrs and Sincrrs.” 
Pror. M. Stacy Jonysox, LaGrange, Ga. 
Teacher of Music, Soutern Female College. 
“Great benefit when taken before and after preaching, as 
they prevent Hoarseness. From their past effect, 1 think 
they will be of permanent advantage to me-”’ 
Rev. E. Rowxer, A. M., 
President Athens College, Tenn. 
Seld by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
Also, Brown’s Laxative Tro-uns, or Cathartic Lozenges 
for Dyspepsia, Indigestion, C-~.# ‘pation, Headache, Bilious 
Affections, &c. 6m46 





Covens, Cops, Hoarseyess and INrLvenza, 
Irritation’, Soreness or any affection of the 
Throat CURED, the Hacxine Coven in Con- 
3UMPTION, Broncuitis, Wuoorine Coven, 
Astuma, Catarru, RELIEVED ty BROWN’'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, or Coven Lozen- 
GES. 





For a New England Colony of 
Farmers, Mechanics and Traders, 

IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
A LARGE tract of fertile land has been bought, situated in 

NORTHERN MISSOURI, immediately on the Hannibal 

and St. Joseph Railroad, 45 miles east of the city of St. Joseph, 
the nearest point on the Missouri River ; 161 miles west of Han 
nibal, on the Mississippi, and 260 miles northwest of 8t. Louis— 
having daily communications by telegraph and cars, with each 
of these cities. 
In the same latitude with Philadelphia, it has a mild, healthy 
climate, gently rolling prairie and timber lands, witha deep, 
rich and productive soil, an abundance of pure water, wood and 
coal, clay for brick, and rock for lime and other building purpo- 
ses. Completed railroads and navigable rivers connect it di- 
rectly with all the markets north, east and south, and with the 
commerce of the world. It isin the heart of that great produc- 
ing region which supp the i d dfrom Kanzas, 
Pike’s Peak, Utah, New Mexico and California. 

Individuals and Fa.asilies, or Associations of either, can now 
have good farms for settlement at low prices, and on accommo 
dating terms of payment. Circulars containing full particulars, 
and a map of Northern Missouri, are gratuitously furnished. 
Apply te GEO. 8. HARRIS, Agent, 

Union Building, Room No. 7, 
40 State St., Bosros, Mass. 
References by permission :— 
Messrs. J. E. Thayer & Brother, Boston. 
“«  J.M. Forbes & Co., “ 





“ 


I AM now offering for sale my farm, pleasantly 
situated in the town of Strong, two miles from 
Strong Village, in the County of Franklin, and 
twelve mi'es from Farmington Hill, the present 
terminus of the Railroad, and two miles from the line of the con- 
templated extension of said road. 

Said Farm consists of 200 acres of land divided into 
PASTURE, MOWING AND TILLAGE GROUNDS, 
together with 50 acres of wood-land, and 4 acres of young orch- 
ard, with a good opening for a crop next year ; has about 800 
rods of stone wall; ample and convenient dwelling, wood and 
hog houses ; two large barns, shed and sheep-house in good re- 
pair, and asa stock and wheat farm, and for convenience to 

mills, &c., is equalled by few farms in this vicinity. 

My stock, all of which is likely, consists of one yoke of oxen, 
7 years old ; one yoke of Durhams, 3 years old ; one grade cow; 
one Durham cow, 3 years old ; three grade heifers, 2 years old ; 
2 yoke grade steers, 1 year old 3 2 Durham heifer calves ; 2 Dur- 
ham bull calves; 1 mare, 6 years old ; 1 horse, 4 years old; 1 
horse, 3 years old ; 80 sheep ; 76 tons of hay ; sleigh; wagon and 
harness, farming utensils, &c. 
TERMS.—For farm, $1000 cash, and liberal credit for balance. 


Stock &o., cash. 
47 APRs n. W. WORMELL. 


Boots, Shoes, Leather and Findings. 


WE would call the attention of those buying, to 
our stock of 
. BOOTS, SHOES, RUBBERS AND FINDINGS, 
of which we have a large stock, which we are 
able to sell as cheap as can be bought elsewhere. 
48 , HUNT & LOCKE. 














No 9 Bridges Block. 
Farm for Sale. 


THE SUBSCRIBER'S health having failed, he now 
offers for sale his Farm pleasantly sitnated in China, 
three miles west of the village, on the pond road lead- 

ing to Vassalboro’. Said Farm contains 90 acres of good land 
well watered, good buildings, cuts thirty tons of hay, and is well, 
fenced. There are 160 apple trees engrafted with nice fruit. 
The subscriber will pay the interest of one thousand dollars 
for the fruit yearly for ive years, Said Farm will be sold ata 
great bargain. Payments made easy. For information enquire 
of Allen Brackett, Lincolnville ; Nathaniel Pierce, Brewer ; J. 
F. Decker, Wayne ; or of the ber, 
orf A. C. WARD, Vassalboro’. 


Corn Shellers, 
HE best in use, at manufacturers’ prices. 
| 38 SOHN MEANS, Agent. 


pound at 
J. HEDGE & CO’S. 








1*, pret to 40 cts. per 





! tre wicking in town at 2 B & CO's. 


assortment at 
J. HEDGE & CO’S. 


ERSO COUGHS, COLDS, &c., call at 
P 5 NS suffering from ’ RING 





wm WARE. A large 








MAN’S. 





DEON'S PATENT 
E ; RPET SWEEPER, 
th capest—| ie a 
eae WELLS’ FURN TURE STORE. 


The Maine State Plow 
AND CULTIVATOR FACTORY, 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
ARMERS’ and Wholesale Dealers, Call and see JOMNN Ww 
HANSON’S New Stock of Polished Plows and Cultivators 


Factory, North End Deering’s Bridge, Portiand,Me.  20tf 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 


BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 
Omice West End Keuncebec Bridge, Augusta: 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS: —Two dollars per annam; if payment is made within 
three months of the date of 8 discount will be made 
of 26. cents; two dollars and cents if)payment is de- 


layed be the - 
Caen eee. sae the Provincco are changed 96 cent 
tn addizion te the chore rabas,to dating. the to the lines. 
@ —For one squure of 161 $1,50 for 
each subsequent in- 
for 1st insertion and 
six ceute por Hine fis coninnanse § N 
matter twelve cents per . ee 
business connected with the Office should 
adivocced to the Pablishers, HOMAN & MANLBY, Aagusts 


SELF-aADJUSTIN G| Me. 


Teavetiine A N. Taber, V. Darling, C- 8- 
Robbins, Jas. oA b. Stlekney, "H. Richardsen. 





























